Number Contains Colored Plates. 


PRICE: Four Dollars a Year; Thitty-five Cents a Number. 


FRONTISPIECE: 


Cuina Paintinc Notes. M. B. Alling 
Tére-A-tTite Ser. (Full-page illustration.) 12 
Tue “Watteau” Desicn. Emma Haywood 13 
‘A Lesson 1n Love, After Watteau. (Double-page 
illustration.) 14-15 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY : 


VOL. 22. 


PAGE 


Portrait of a Man. 


MY NOTE BOOK: ; 

Mr. Ellsworth’s “Rembrandt” that is going to 
Chicago—“ Old Masters.” Porcelains and Cloison- 
né Enamels at the Union League Club—Concerning 
“the Legion of Honor ”—The Awards at the Paris 
Exposition—English and American Artists Dis- 
Satisfied—Is the Dealer bound to sell ?—Mrs. 
Langtry’s Silver Bath—Another Eee of False 


By Rembrandt . : 


Pictures Unearthed in Paris’. ‘ 2 
Mr. Henry Mosier’s Pictures . 3 
Tue Fain “Acapemy’’. 3 
Tue Barve MonumMent.Funp EXxuisiTIon 
Bronze Scutpture sy Barve. (Full-page illustra- 


Pen DrAwinc ror PHoto-Encravinc. VIII. Ernest 


C. M. Jenckes 


FounTAIN OF THE BorGuEse. illus- 


Tue Art oF ILLUMINATION. 


Talks with Beginners. 
Burbank 


Lantern Slides. W. H. 


16 


MONTAGUE MARKS... . . 
23 UNION SQUARE: 


PAGE 
THE HOUSE: 


Concerning Halls and Dining-rooms > 17 
Entrance’ Hall of a Modern New York House. 
(Full-page illustration.) . ‘ 18 
Havard’s Dictionary of Furniture 19 
Artistic LETTERING FOR MonocrRams. Benn Pitman. 20 
Exampies or Artistic Monocrams. (Full-page il- 
HINTS FOR THE HOME, 22 
THE NEEDLE: 
Embroidery in _— X. Hints about Darned 
Lace. M.G.H. . 23 
The Border Design. L. Higgin ; 23 
Needlework Notes 23 
CHINA OBJECTS FOR DECORATION. 24 
TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 24 
PRINTS OLD AND NEW. 25 
CORRESPONDENCE. F 2 26 


COLORED PLATES: 
(1.) Study of Pears. (2.) Maple Leaf Plate. 


OTHER SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 

Plate 795.—Ottline Drawing of No. 3 of the Set of 
Fish Plates, 

Plate 796.—Outline Drawing of No. 4 of the Set of 
Fish Plates. 

Plate 797.—Decorative Design. 

Plate 798.—Nut Plate Decoration. 

Plate 799.—Centre of Chair Seat Design, 


Plate 800.—“ The Solo.” 


Plate 801.—Sconce in Hammered Brass, 


EDITOR, 


NEW YORK. 


NOt 


RAVELLING AGENTS are employed by 


money directly to the publisher, or pay it to some 


THE ART AMATEUR: All persons wishing to subscribe should send the 
cal dealer or established agent whom they know to be PERSONALLY responsible. 
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NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 


THE JOURNAL OF 


A YOUNG ARTIST. 


_“FROM CHILDHOOD TO DEATH.” 
TRANSLATED BY MARY J. SERRANO. 
With portrait and illustrations and an a visit'to Mile Bashkirtseff, by 


1 Vol., Svo.. - 
In this journal Mile Bashkirtseff not on: 


- - Price, $2.00. 


writes of herself with perfect frankness but she 


1 
is equally frank in page of the artists oak men of letters who were her contemporaries in 


Paris from 1878 to x Among these are 


BASTIEN-LEPAGE, 
TONY ROBERT-FLEURY, 
OHN S. SARGENT, 


ENNER, 


MEISSONIER, _ 
CAROLUS DURAN 
SAINT MARCEAUX, 


MIL ZOLA, 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. | 


But itis when speaking of herself she holds the reader spell-bound. It is not only artists but 
men of affairs and women of letters who stand fascinated before the pages of this journal of a 


young girl's life. 


With such enthusiastic praise as this book has invoked it cannot fail to attract the attention 
of those who read for instruction and those who read for entertainment only. 


MR. GLADSTONE 


Calls it “*a book without a parallel. . .. But when thetale is surveyed as a whole, 


even its t: 
as a psychological study. 


MATHILDE BLIND 


c interest subsides in comparison with its command singularity 


Devotes two separate articles to its praise in the Woman's World. 


HELEN ZIMMERN 


Gives it a long review in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


JOSEPHINE LAZARUS 


Eulogizes it in the November Scribner. 


SOPHIA KIRK 


Writes enthusiastically of it in the November Atlantic Monthly. 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff ts indeed 
“SOMETHING PHENOMENAL IN. LITERATURE.” 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


By ALFRED 
AFTER ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


TENNYSON: 
WEDWORTH WADSWORTH. 


Beautifully reproduced in monotones in the highest style of the lithographic art. 
New and Elegant Binding. Price, $2.50. 


ZZ 


THE RIVERS oF GREAT 


HE popularity of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘ Song of the 
Brook” is as lasting 

as the brook itself—it “ goes 
on forever.” ‘The artist 
could scarcely have select- 
ed apoem more suggestive 
of pictures than this povu- 
lar favorite, and his pencil 
has caught inspiration from 
the text. From the design 
on the front cover, which is 
graceful as it is novel, to 
the little picture on the 
back it is all in keeping 
with the graceful flowing of 
the lines, The effect of the 
lithographic work is such 
as to make the repreduc- 
tions appear like original 
drawings. 


DANTE GABRIEL 


BRITAIN: 


Rivers of the East Coast. 


Detetiptive, historical, pictorial. With numer- 
_ ous highly-finished engravings. Royal 4to, 
384 pages, cloth, gilt, etc., $15.00. 


WILD FLOWERS 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


From o: al water-color sketches drawn from 
Nature EMMA HOMAN THAYER, author of 
“Wild Flowers of the Rocky Mountains,” 
etc. The plates lithographed in the highest 
style of the art. Bound in extra silk-finished 
cloth, full gilt and colors, beveled boards, 
etc,, new style. Price, $7.50. 

“A k of unusual beau y: Each plate is 
handsome enough to be framed by itself. It is 


worthy of a ns upon any drawing-room table, 
and especially of a careful study from those 
who cultivate flower-painting.”’ 


ROSSETTI AS DESIGNER 
AND WRITER. 


Notes by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSETTI, includ- 
ing a prose paraphrase of “The House of 
Life.” Price, $2.00. 

In this volume the author has not attempted 
to write a biographical or critical account of 
Dante Rossetti, shrinking modestly from a task 
which he would be sure to perform well. ‘‘ Mine 
is a book of memoranda and of details,” he says ; 
but it is more than that, for the thread upon 
which these memoranda are strung is of spun 
gold, which lends a brilliancy to what might be, 

ut is far from being, dull reading. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


Set to music. New edition, * The handsomest 
juvenile of the year. Ele; tly done in litho- 
fraphic colors. Music EFFig I. LANE. 

llustrations Louis WEBB. New ‘and 
unique binding, $2.50. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Commencing with the issue for December. Price, 35 cents monthly. $3. 


ryear. The first 


number of new yolume will contain one of the finest photogravures hitherto issued in the 
magazine, viz.: Prof. Herkimer’s masterpiece, ‘THE LasT MUSTER,” Send for Prospectus 


of new volume now ready. 


‘The general excellence of the contents of THE MAGAZINE OF ART is so well known and 
widely appreciated, that itis unnecessary to say more than that the leading features will be 


continued and developed in the new volume. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT, 323°" 


Complete descriptive caratogue of publications free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 


(104 AND 106 FOURTH AVENUE, - va 


NEW YORK. 


FLORIDA DAYS. 


By Marcaret Detanp. 


Author of “JOHN WARD, PREACHER,” etc. ‘With 4 colored 
plates, 2 etchings, 11 full-page plates, and 48 illustrations in the 
text, from drawings made especially for the work by Louis K. 
Hartow. 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $4.00. 


CONTENTS.—TxHe Town—St. Augustine. DaysreaK, Noon, Nicut. 
Country—Along the St. John’s River. Tue River. THe Woops anp Swamps, 


THE MEN. 


“ MARGARET DELAND offers in ‘FLORIDA Days’ a@ most exquisite collection of prose poems, 

The charmingly poetical diction, so marked a quality of ‘The Old Garden,’ ts the distinguishing 

characteristic of these lovely sketches of the old Spanish town of St. Augustine, and of the pictur-' 

esque country bordering upon the River St. John.”—THE LITERARY NEws. 
“Seldom has the art of book-tllustration been carried to a rarer.degree than in this.” —BOSTON 

TRAVELLER. ‘ ‘ 

“ The warmth and color of that most picturesque peninsula, caught and transferred to paper’ 

by pen and pencil, make MRS. DELAND’s ‘FLORIDA Days’ a book to rejoice over.’’—BOSTON 

SUNDAY TIMES. 

“4 volume like this, so unusual tn literary quality, so rich in artistic value, so harmoniously 

designed in all details of mechanical execution, sometimes comes to us from Parisian sources, but 

ts rare indeed asa product of native talent and skill.”—THE BEACON. 

“The colored plates glow with the light of Florida. The cover appropriately displays the 

palmetto leaf.’—THE CRITIC. 

“ Fascinating in tts every aspect, and in none more than the grace, elegance, and flow -of tts 

literary style. The publishers have given the text a luxurious setting, and have issued one of the. 

handsomest books of the year.”,—BOSTON GAZETTE. 


DE VIGNY’S CINQ-MARS. 


CINQ-MARS; Or, A Conspiracy under Louis XIII. A most. 
beautiful edition of Count ALFRED DE ViGNy’s celebrated romance, 
“Cinqg-Mars.” Translated by William Hazlitt. Exquisitely illus- 
trated with 13 full-page etchings and numerous smaller illustra- 
tions in the text. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $6.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


ARUSTIC ]A PAN —A sumptuous Monthly 
Illustrated Journal of 

the Artsand Industries, 
Compiled by S. Bing, the famous Paris expert. Among the 
contributors are Wm. Anderson, Ph. Burty, Victor Champier, 
Th. Duret, Ernest Hart, Edmond De Gorcourt, Louis Gonse, 
Eugéne Guillaume, Paul Mantz, Professor Roberts-Austen,. 
Roger Marx, and Antonin Proust. 

The amateur collector, student, designer, manufacturer, and * 
it is hoped the artisan, will find in each number an illustration 
of some object, form, or design, which will recoup him its cost. 
Sample copy’sent on receipt of 50 cents in P.O. stamps. 


We have seen nothing of the kind which is at once so dainty and so cheap.—Saturpay Revizw (London). 
SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00 PER ANNUM. 


220 FirtH AveNur, New York. 


American Agency, - 


BRUSH ST U DIES.—Fourth Series. 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 


Decorative Work for the Holidays— 
Intrédiiction of “Animals in Land- 
scape: A Study of Sheep— Black and 
White in Oils—Quiet Coloring—The 
Willows—Owls—Mill Scene, 
Marsh Scene for Screen or Panel— 
Warm Color—Sunset on Long Island 
Sound — River Scene in the High- 
lands—Decorative Painting — Hazy 
October—Mirror and Frame Decora- 
tion — Moonlight on the Lake — 
Figure Painting: Tambourine Girl, 
“Mignon” — Bird Study—Flowers 
and Still Life—Helpful Hints as to 
Studying from Life—Hen and Chicks 
—Swallows—Treatment of Winter 
Scenes — Fabric Painting — Water 
Colors — Oranges and lossoms — 
Hints from Japanese Art—A _ Moon- 
light Scene—Brush Notes—Criticism. 
bok 
fully illustrated and has- Four 
Pace Cotorep PLatss, namely: Roses—Winter Landscape—Chrysanthemums—Moonlight 
on the Lake (ce illustration), This book also gives full instructions for painting these Colored Studies. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Have You Seen Ingalls’ Home Magazine? ¢¢7ac5 tore 
Work, Art, PAINTING, etc, Illustratéd with Futt-Pace “*torep PLatss. Single copies, 15 cents. $1.00 
year. 


GREAT yg: th boot, Brow 


Susscrirrion to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, all for 50 cents. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass, 


GUAR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., NK. Y. 
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COLORED SUPPLEMENT, No. 2, to “THE ART AMATEUR,”— December, 1880. 


MAPLE-LEAF DECORATION for a Cake or Card Plate. By Emma Haywoop. For Directions for Treatment, see End of the Magazine. 
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NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. ERROD, 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Famous Etchers. 


Acollection of 20 etchings by noted European 
and American etchers, among whom are Otto 
Bacher, Unger, Moran, Guagengigl Garrett. 
Folio, 12x17 inches. Unique binding of leather 
and vellum cloth. Edition strictly limited to 
280 numbered copies. Proofs on Holland 
paper, $15.00, 

Endymion. 
KEATS. Illustrated by W. St. John 
arper. The gift-book of the -year. his 
beautiful poem is now presented in the superb 
setting it deserves, being illustrated by numer- 
ous photogravures from original drawings 
made especially for this art edition, by W. 
St. John Harper, and printed in delicate tints 
in connection with the text. It has an appro- 
priate cover, in novel style, and altogether 
is the most artistic triumph in book-making 
_ achieved. 1 vol., royal quarto, cloth, 
15-00. 


Zigzag Journeys in the British 
Isles. 


A visit to the mother country, with excursions 
among the lakes of Ireland and the hills of 
Scotland. Full of stories of history and ro- 
mance. By H. BUTTERWORTH. Over 100 il- 
lustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
covers, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

Over 300,000 volumes of the Zigzags sold. 


Three Vassar Girls in Russia and 
Turkey. 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. During the 
exciting scenes and events of the late Turko- 
Russian war, with many adventures both 
serious and comic, Illustrations by “Champ” 
and others. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
covers, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


The best book for girls in the market. 


Feathers, Furs and Fins; 


OR, STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By C. EMMA CHENEY, KATE TANNATT 
Woops, Mrs. D. P. SANFORD, author of ** Pussy 
Tiptoe’s Family,” ** Frisk and his Flock,” etc., 
and others. A collection of most fascinating 
stories about birds, fishes and animals, both 
wild and domestic, with illustrations drawn 
by the best artists and engraved in the finest 
possible style by Andrew. 1 vol., quarto, 
cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


Notre Dame de Paris. 


By VICTOR HuGO. With superb illustrations 
by the celebrated French artists Rossi, Bieler 
and De Myrbach. No other popular edition 
of this great historical romance compares 
with this. The drawings were reproduced in 
Paris by Guillaume et Cie., at a cost of over 
Three Thousand Dollars, 1 vol., 8vo., $3.00. 


The Red Mountain of Alaska. 


By WILLIS BoyD ALLEN. Anexciting narrative 
of a trip through this most interesting but 
little known country, with accurate descri 
tion of the same. Full of adventures vividly 

ortrayed by choice original illustrations by 
*, T. Merrifl and others, x vol., 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 


Recent English Art. 


A set of 16 beautiful photo-etchings from the 
best paintings of modern English painters 
such as Sir Fr. Leighton, eslie, Alma 
Tadema, and others, with descriptive text by 
Walter Rowlands, A superb Xmas gift book. 
1 vol., folio (12x17), cloth, $7.50. 


Queen Hildegarde. 


By Laura E. RICHARDS, author of “‘ Four Feet, 
wo Feet, and No Feet.”” A new book for girls 
and of the dest class. A second ‘Little 
Women.” Beautifully illustrated with origz- 
nal designs by Garrett, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chatterbox for 1889. 


This is acknowledged universally to be the 
greatest and best of all juvenile books. It con- 
tains a great variety of original stories, 
sketches and pe for the young, and every 
illustration which appears in it is expressly de- 
signed for this work; by the most eminent 
English artists. Over 200 full-page original 
illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated 
covers, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 


Little Ones Annual for 1890. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little 
Ones, Edited by WILLIAM T. ADAMs (Oliver 
Optic). This beautiful volume consists of 
original stories and poems by the very best 
writers of juvenile literature, carefully se- 
lected and edited. Embellished with 370 
entirely original illustrations. 1 vol., quarto, 
illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 


Complete catalogue of standard and miscellaneous books sent on application. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS NELSON & SON'S 
NEW AND FINE | ART GIFT BOOKS. 


You May Pick the Daisies. Beautifully 
illustrated in monotints. Small 4to. Attractive cover 
in colors and monochrome, 35 cents. 


Silver Linings Behind Earth’s Clouds. By 
E. A. Lempexiere KniGut. Beautiful landscape de- 
signs in colors and monochrome, Oblong, ribbon 
style, handsomely designed cover, 50 cents. 


Pen and Pencil Volume for 1889. RussIAN 
Pictures, Drawn Pen By 
Tuomas Micue xt, C.B., authorof ** Murray’s Hand- 
books for Russia, Poland, and Finland,” etc., etc. 
With three maps and 124 illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, $3.50. 

*“* Mr. Thomas Michell has accomplished very well the 
task of stretching his text over so vast a territory. The 
cuts of Russian cathedrals, churches, and decorative work 
found in religious manuscripts of the Middle Ages, are singularly interesting, while some effort has been 
made to depict the various types of people embraced under the Russian rule.”"—New York Times. 


R. M. Ballantyne’s New Book. Biown| Achilles Daunt’s New Book. Crac, 
to Bits; or, The Lonely Man of Rakata. A GLacterR, AND AVALANCHE. Narratives of Dar- 
Tale of the Malay Archipelago. 12mo, cloth; By Acuittes Daunt, author 
cover in colors and gold; illustrated, $1.50. - With 13 illus- 

“The extremely violent nature of the volcanic trations. ramo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

eruption in Krakatoa in 1883, the peculiar beauty of “ The stories, helped by the thirteen illustrations 

those parts of the Eastern seas where the event | will stir the most sluggish blood into a quicker and 

occurred, the widespread influences of the accompany- erhaps a more healthy flow, will find a host of 
ing phenomena, and the tremendous devastation | readers among both the young’and old.” —/ournad of 
which resulted, are all presented in a thrilling narra-| Commerce, 

tive for the juvenile world.” 

New Book by Verney Lovett Cameron, | English Scenery. 120 Chromo Views, 
AMONG THE TuRkKs. By Verney Lovetr {andsomely bound in cloth extra, $2.50. 
Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal | 
Navy; author of “ Jack Hopper,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra. With 27 illustrations. 80 cents. | 


ing and Disaster. 


of ** With Pack and Rifle,” etc. 


Souvenir of Scotland. Its Cities, Lakes, 
and Mountains. 120 Chromo Views. 4to, cloth, 


b “ It is a good book for boys, and will while away an | $2.50. 

our ortwo for boys of larger growth, not without : 

profit and pleasure.'’—New lork Times. Land of Greece (The). Described and 
: illustrated. By Cuarces Henry Hanson, 

India, Pictorial and Descriptive. By the author of “ The Siege of Troy, and the Wander- 


eed ings of Ulysses,” etc. With 44 illustrations, 


| Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $4.00. 


author of the ‘“* Mediterranean.” 
with 112 fine engravings. Imperial 8vo. 
somely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, $4.00. 
Insect (The). With 140 illustrations, Mediterranean Illustrated (The). Pictur- 
drawn especially for this work by Giacomelli, | esque Views of its Cities, Shores, and Islands. 
and engraved by Rouget and other eminent Uniform with, and by the author of “* The Arctic 


| 

artists. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $4.00. | World Illustrated.” 30 full-page and 140 other 

illustrations. With tinted map. Royal 4to, cloth 


Michelet (Jules). THE Birp. Tilustrated extra, gilt edges. New edition. $4.50. 
with 210 engravings by Giacomelli, Doré’s col- 
laborateur on his Bible. 8vo, handsomely bound | Michelet (Madame). NAtTuRE; or, The 


in cloth, full gilt side, and gilt edges, $4.00. 


Bird World (The). Described with Pen 
and Pencil. By W. H. Davenrorr Apams, 
Beautifully illustrated with 51 full-page and 
upward of roo other engravings by Giacomelli, 
engraved by Rouget, Berveiller, Meaulle, Sar- 
ent, Whymper, and Morrison. Uniform with 
*Michelet’s Bird.” 8vo, cloth, full gilt side, and | 
gilt edges, $4.00, 1 


Poetry of Earth and Sea. With upward of 300 
illustrations, drawn especially for this work by 
Giacomelli, and engraved by the most eminent 
French and English artists. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $4.00. 


Mountain (The). By Jutes Micue cer, 
author of “The Bird,” “The Insect,” etc, 
With 17 illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street, TInion Square, New York. 


H. MISCHKE, 


DEALE 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON 


For the Christmas and New 
Year's Holidays I 
Recommend 


MME 


Vouga’s Studies, 


CONSISTING OF 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, 
BIRDS & STILL LIFE. 


Catalogue, containin 00 fac 
simile of 
Mme iy Studies 
zs mailed for 50 
Cents, 


The cut shown,Chrysanthemum, 
Size 11x12 inches, belongs to a set 
of Mme Vouga’s Studies of 18 
numbers, consisting of flowers 
and fruits, and are suitable for 
decorating tea, coffee and dinner 
sets, and for China decoration 


36 AND 38 BEEKMAN STREET, 


“THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


Orders re-etved for Art Subscription Books and Fournals. Address 
H. MISCHKE, 36 and 38 Beekman Street, New York. 


A LITERARY MARVEL,—$2.50 PER VOLUME, 


3 


We publish the Popular Reprint of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA from latest English 


volume, being one-third the price of the original and one-half the price of the Scribner edi- 
We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and texts, page for page and volume for 

Complete sets of 24 volumes now ready for delivery on easy payments. Vhe greatest work of the 
nd in the English language. A subscriber writes: ** Th 
editions of this work are in our office for comparison. 


e best is now the cheapest.” All high priced 


Circulars and sample pages mailed. Agents wanted, 


THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, 


739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


126 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO. 


GRATIS 


Send your name and address on a postal 
card at once to Montague Marks, No. 


23 Union Square, New York, mentioning this advertisement, 
and a catalogue of colored studies will be sent you in due course. 


J. W. BOUTON’S 


CHOICE IMPORTATIONS OF ILLUSTRATED AND FINE 
ART WORKS FOR 1889-1890. 


THE SALON OF PARIS, 1889. 
THustrated by One Hundred Photogravures, Printed in Various Colors, of its Masterpieces. 
In announcing the publication of the “ Salon de 1889,”’ in continuation of the series begun in 
1880 by Mr. LUpoOvic BASCHET, great pleasure is taken in stating the fact that the forthcoming 
volume will exhibit that superiority in excellence over its predecessors which has been a feature 
in each successive issue of the series, and which results from the intelligent efforts and determi- 
nation of the publisher to keep the publication abreast in every way with the improvements in 
art processes which are constantly being made 
Jolland Paper Subscribers’ Edition, each copy numbered, Columbier 8vo (18 x 9%), crimson 
cloth, uncut edges, $20.00, Ordinary Edition, on thick vellum paper, large 8vo, crimson cloth, 
uncut edges, $15.00. 
SUPERB NEW WORK ON FEMALE COSTUME, 


COSTUMES HISTORIQUES DE FEMMES 

du XIVe, XV*, XVIe, XVII*, et XVIIT° Siécles. Illustrated with 122 Plates by Lechevallier- 
Chevignard, engraved by Didier, Flameng, Laguillermie and others, and carefully colored 
by hand and heightened with Gold and Silver. 1x vol., royal 4to, in cloth portfolio, $25.00; or 
in half-polished levant morocco extra, gilt tops, $35.00. 


RACE HORSES. 


Pedigree—Description—History. Also History of celebrated English and French Thoroughbred 
Stallions and Preach Mares which appeared on the Turf from 1764 to 1887. By S. F. Touch- 
stone. Preceded by a Preface from the Duke of Beaufort. Illustrated by Sixty Colored Plates 
of Horses by V. J. Cotlison, L. Pénicault and Le Nail. Also 134 Vignettes in the text by 
Crafty, Cotlison, Le Nail, Arsenius, Pénicault, Cousturier, etc., colored by hand. Oblong 
folio, half bound, only 520 copies printed, $30.00. 


THE SOFT PORCELAIN OF SEVRES. 
With an Historical Introduction, by EDOUARD GARNIER. 
Ten parts, royal folio, five plates in each, fifty in all, representing two hundred and fifty water- 
color subjects after the originals, price $5.00 a part. 

The plates, which have been executed by one of the largest and best printing establishments 
in Paris, regardless of expense, will be found to reproduce with absolute fidelity the forms of 
the original objects, while being at the same time strikingly successful in imitating their light- 
ness, brilliancy, and bright, though delicate coloring. 


HISTOIRE DE L’HABITATION HUMAINE. 
A series of 25 fine Etchings of the Buildings erected in the Paris Exposition of 188, by Charles 
- Garnier, with Descriptive Letterpress. 4to, in neat portfolio. 


EXPOSITION DE PARIS DE 1889. 


A superb and comprehensive volume embracing all the principal features of the Exhibition. 
Illustrated with 560 pages of Engravings, among which are many large folding plates in 
various tints, and many elaborate color prints, forming altogether the most complete ard 
exhaustive work on the subject yet published. 1 vol., large folio, with elaborately orna- 
mental cloth binding, richly and appropriately gilt, $7.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


WITCH, WARLOCK, AND MAGICIAN: 


Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. 


(428 pages), $3.00, 
J. W. BOUTON, 1152 & 706 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


1 vol., 8vo, cloth 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have Just Published 
THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 


Edited by Bayarp TuckERMAN,. In 2 vols., large 

8vo, with portrait, $7.50. 

Philip Hone, a member of an old Knickerbocker 
family, was one of the few men of his time in America 
who had the leisure to keep a diary, and the varied 
experience to make such a record valuable to poster- 
ity. Heheld the office of Mayor of New York, and 
for many years was high in the counsels of the Whig 
party, and was nag identified with the leading 
interests of the city. is diary extends from 1828 to 
1851. The political life of these years is commented 
upon by one who was familiar with its inner workings. 
Daniel Webster, Martin Van Buren, with a score of 
their —— contemporarics, are familiarly de- 
scribed and conversations with them recorded. A 
graphic Ceetgeee is given of the famous Tippecanoe 
election, in which Hone took an active part on the 
side of Harrison. 

But probably the portion of this diary which will be 
most eagerly read is that relating to the social life of 
New York. 

The Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what com- 
pany was present at his father’s wedding, where his 
grandfather most frequently dined, and what people 
thought about him. ‘The student of the history of 
New York will find Hone’s diary a mine of informa- 
tion; the gossips of to-day will pause to enjoy the 
forgotten small talk of their grandmothers, 


The Abbe Constantin. By Lupovic 
With illustrations by MApELAINE Le- 
MAIKE. A reprint of this fascinating work, in which 
the illustrations have all been reproduced from the 
Edition de Luxe, published in Paris. A more 
beautiful and artistic piece of work has never 
been put afes the market, Large 12mo, paper, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; half levant, $5.00. 


Letters of the Duke of Wellington 
to Miss J., 1834-1851. 12mo, boards, with label, 
uncut, $1.75. 

At the time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington opened she was avery beautiful weman 
about twenty years of age. 

Of a deeply devotionai nature, she felt she had been 
especially called by God todo a great work, Looking 
around her for an object, her attention was drawn to 
the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington was at this time (1834) a 
man sixty-five years old. He was in the prime of 
strength and health. He had now been a widower 
for three years. 


Consuelo. ByGeorce Sanp. Translated from 
the French by Frank H. Porrer. 4 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, full gilt, $6.00; half calf, $12.00, half levant, 

15.00, A small number of large-paper copies at 
13.50 per set. A most beautiful edition of this 
classic, 

Poems on Several Occasions. By 
Austin Dosson, @ vols., r2mo, rich gold orna- 
mentation pn ag top-, or in plain boards, uncut, 
$4.00; half calf, $8.00; half levant, $9.00; full calf 
or levant, $12.00, 

These volumes contain ‘* Old World Idyls,’’ pub- 
lished in America under the title “* Vignettes in 
Rhyme,” and “At the Sign of the Lyre.” The 
edition has been especially prepared by the author, 
and a goodly number of poems have been added 
which appear now for the first time. Itis the author’s 
edition, published by special arrangement with him. 


Feet of Clay. By Ame.ia E. Barr. A story 
laid in the Isle of Man. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

In Bella Clucas Mrs. Barr has drawn one of those 
noble women who have almost disappeared from the 
fiction of the day—a woman whose womanliness is not 
obscured by convention and whose innate nobility of 
character is not buttressed by social position and con- 
ventional standards, Bella Clucas standsalone in the 
native purity and dignity of her nature, as genuine, 
as spirited, and as beautiful a figure as Mrs. Barr has 
ever portrayed, 


Battlefields of ’61. A narrative of the mili- 
tary operations of the War for the Union from its 
outbreak to the end of the Peninsula Campaign. 
By Wiis J. Assot, author of ‘ Blue Jackets of 
"6t,’ ‘ Blue Jackets of 1812,’ ‘ Blue Jackets of ’76.’ 
4to, with 28 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jack- 
son, $3.00. 


Emmanuel. A Story of the Messiah. 
By Forses Cooey. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
A strong and original religious novel, abounding in 

vivid sketches of the men and scenes among which 

our Lord moved. 


The Life of John Davis, the Navi- 
gator, By CLements R, MarkuHam, 
F.R.S. r2mo, cloth, with maps and illustra- 
tions, $1.25. 
Being the initial volume in the series of Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations. 


Palestine. By Major Conpmr, R.E., Leader of 
the Palestine Exploration Society. With maps and 
illustrations, r2mo, $1.25. 

Being the second volume in the series of Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations. 


Taken Alive and Other Stories. By 
the late Epwarp P. Rox. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of 
them of very considerable length, which have ap- 
peered in various periodicals or were found among 

r. Roe’s papers at his death. It completes the 
edition of his stories, making the eighteenth volume 
of the series. 

_ Mr. Roe’s two works on Gardening have also been 

issued in a shape uniform with his novels. 


The Golden Days of ’49. By Kirk 
Munroe. A story of the opening of California and 
the discovery of gold. With ten double-page illus- 
trations by Jackson. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. By Sir J. GARDNER 
Wivkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., etc. Anew 
edition, revised and corrected by Samuel Birch, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum ; President of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, etc. With 
several hundred illustrations, many full-page plates 
in color. In 3 vuls., 8vo, cloth. 

What Might Have Been Expected.— 
By Frank R. Srocxron, author of ‘ Rudder 
Grange.’ A book for young people, with illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Life’s Long Battle Won. By Epwarp 
Garrett, author of ** Occupations of a Retired 
Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


T.Y. CROWELL &CO.'S 


New Books and Recent Publications. 


13 Astor Place. New York. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. 


Library Edition. Over 600 full-gage illustra- 
tions. Calendered paper. 8 vols., I2mo, 
cloth, gilt top (sold only in sets), $15.00. 


JED. A BOY’S ADVENTURES 
IN THE ARMY OF “61-65.” 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of ‘‘ A Sol- 
dier’s Story of Life in Andersonville Prison,” 
‘Recollections of a Private," in Century Mag- 
azine. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


AD LUCEM. 


Arranged by MAry LLoyp. Selections of 
Prose and Poetry for suffering ones. Parti- 
colored cloth, gilt top, 12mo, $1.00; seal 
leather, flexible, $1.75. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 


TIONS IN PROSE. 
By ANNA L. WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, bev- 
elled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 
POETRY AND SONG. 


New and revised edition, with 4o fac-simile 
poems in autograph, and 32 “-~4 illustra- 
tions, from original designs. ver goo pp.. 
royal 8vo, gilt edges, $5.00; full levant, gut, 
$10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


WALKS ABROAD OF TWO 


YOUNG NATURALISTS.* 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by 
DAvID SHARP, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Presi- 
dent of Entomological Society, London. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Pictures of the Reign of Terror, by LYDIA 
Hoyt FARMER, author of ‘‘Boy’s Book of 
Famous Rulers,” etc. Fully illustrated, 12- 
mo, $1.50. 


ROLF AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By JAK, author of ‘ Birchwood,” ‘ Fitch 
Club,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON, author of ‘ Poor 
Boys Who became Famous,” etc. With por- 
traits of Galileo, Newton, Cuvier, Audubon, 
Humboldt, Agassiz, Buckland, and others. 
12mo, $1.50. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Bour- 
RIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited by 
Col. R. W. Puipps. New and revised edi- 
tion, with 34 full-page portraits and other illus- 
trations. 4 vol. 12mo. Cloth, plain, $5.00; 
cloth, gilt top, paper label, $6.00; half calf, 
$12.00, 

The latest American edition, and the only one 

with a complete index. 


METZEROTT—SHOEMAKER. 


A Novel. 12mo, $1.50. 

It is not often that a novei of such depth, power, 
originality, genius, as Metzerott—Shoemaker is 
given to the world. Itis a vivid picture of life 
among men and women who labor, suffer, and 
think. It presents an ideal which is no fancy 
sketch, but realizable, actual, inspiring. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


By ProF. RICHARD T. ELy. 12mo, cloth, 90 

cents. 

The present remarkable interest in social and 
economic questions will be stimulated by this 
volume. 

Prof. Ely treats socialism from the Christian 
standpoint with absolute fearlessness, and his 
eloquent arraignment of the worldliness and 
selfishness of our modern civilization will stir 
thought and discussion. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


By Count Lyor N. To.tstor. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 
voils., 12mo, cloth, $3.00; 4 vols., r2mo., gilt 
top, paper labels, $5.00. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 


LITERATURE. 
Selected and arranged by HUNTINGTON 
SMITH. Comprising selections from a hun- 
dred authors from Franklin to Lowell, chrono- 
logically arranged, with dates of births and 
deaths, ‘index and table of contents, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75 ; half calf, $3.50. 


CONVENIENT HOUSES AND 
HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


By Louts H. GiBson, architect, comprising a 
large variety of plans, photographic designs, 
and artistic interiors and exteriors of Ideal 
Homes, varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Bound in cloth, $2.50. 


A FEW 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


Selected from our List 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1889-’90. 


No. ‘‘GOLDEN DAYS AND SII... 
VER EVES.” De 
signs by Maude 
Goodman and Alice 
Havers; words by 
Helen Marion Burn- 
side. The most ex- 
quisite juvenile ever 
published. 52 pages 
of monochrome and 
full-page color plates ; 
heavy board covers, 
illuminated, size, 8x10, 
quarto, $2.00, 


No. 82. “TINY TODDLERS.” Poems 
and Rhymes by E. M. Chettle. Illus- 
trated by Helen Jackson. 36 pages ; 16 
full-page color illustrations, and 20 pages 
monochrome. Illuminated board covers, 
gold edged. Size, 8x10, quarto, $1.00. 


No. 84. ‘CHARACTERS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS.” Portrayed ina series of twenty- 
four full-page colored illustrations by Kyd. 
Interleaved with characteristic utterances 
of the most familiar pT) 
creations of the ff iI 
author. i 
“The characters of 

Charles Dickens are some- 

thing more than fictional 

creation, mere creatures of [Ml ; 
the imagination. ‘The 
breathe and livein real fles 
and blood. They exist in 
our very midst. We know | 
or seem to have known 
them personally.” 

Size, 7% x10, large 
octavo. Illuminated 
board covers, gold edged, $2.00; bound in 
handsome cloth, gold embossed, $2.50. 


No. 85. “CHRISTMAS LIGHTS.” 
Designed by J. Pauline Sunter. New 
and original poem by Helen Marion 
Burnside. 24 pages of exquisite color 
plates and monochrome designs. Illu- 
minated, stiff board covers. Size, 7x73, 
royal octavo, $1.00. 


No. 89% ‘“‘MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS.” 
Poem by Henry Glass- 


house Bell. 16 pages 
of Artistic mono- 
chrome illustrations, 
by Marchetti. Size, 
7%x9, octavo, Illu- 


minated board covers, 
gold edged, $1.25. 


No. 66. “DAISIES.” Size,6x6. Poem 
by Edith Prince Snowden. Illustrated 
by Florence Prince and Amy Sawyer, in 
16 pages of tinted monochrome, each in 
box. Illuminated covers in shape of 
daisy, 50 cents. 


f 


( 
No, 83. AUNTIE’S 
RHYMES.”’ By 
Elizabeth Lecky. A 
capital book for the 
nursery. 8 full-paged 
colored plates; 12 
pages of mono- 
chrome iliustrations, 
by Emily J. Harding. 
Size, quarto, 
Illustrated board 
covers, 75 cents, 


No. 68. “LILIES.” Poems by Edith 
Prince Snowden. Illustrated by Flor- 
ence Prince and Amy Sawyer, in 16 
pages of tinted monochrome, each in 
box. Illuminated covers in shape of a 
water lily, size, 6x6, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
Fine Art Publishers, 


298 Broapway, NEw York, 


NEW 


Art Publications 


I. Dandelion TIme. 

By Maup Humpnurey. 

Fac-simile of a new water-color painting, executed 
in 15 colors in the highest style of the art. 

Represents 7 little children playing in a field in 
which dandelions are blossoming. 

Size, exclusive of margin, is 9% x 14 in. 

Regular impression, in neat mat of large size, $1.00, 

Satin copy, in neat mat of large size, $2.50. 

Artist-proof, signed by Maud Humphrey, bearing 
remarque in colors, matted in large mat, with wide 
margin, $5.00. 

The number of these proofs is strictly limited to 
250 copies, and an increase in the price is probable. 

2. The Mokeville Babies. 

By Epmunp M. 

Fac-simile of water-color. Represents 12 ‘‘darky” 
children enjoying themselves in a field of clover. Jn- 
tensely amusing. Uniform with ‘‘ Dandelion Time” 
in size, etc. 

Regular impression, in mat of large size, $1.00. 

3. At the Stile. 

By J. L. Gerome Ferris. 

Fac-simile of water-color. Beautifully executed in 
same manner and size as ‘* Dandelion ‘Time.”’ 
Regular impression, matted, $1.00. 

Artist-proof, with remargue, $3.co. 
4. Six Other Fac-similes of Water Colors. 
Proofs only sold separately. 
A New Series of Photo-gravures at 20 cents. 
A Series of 29 Photo-gravures at 50 cents. 


A New Series of 15 Large Photo-gravures 
(22 x 28 in.) at 75 cents. 


A New Series of Large Art Gravures at 75 
cents (24 x 32 in.) 
g. Eight Fac-similes of Colored Venetian 
Photographs. 
1o. Five New Series of Stucies. 
11. Several New Photographs and Etchings. 
12. The Yale Campus. 
Large, original etching, showing the old campus 
with the elms, fence, etc. 
Remarque, artist-proof, matted, $12.co. 
Same, framed in elm from one of the old trees for- 
merly standing in the campus, $25.00. 
13. Satin Pictures of Children. 
By Maup Humpurey. 
Four of the best designs, exquisitely printed on 
satin. 
Each, well matted, $1.50. 
14. Six Etchings of Niagara. 
Set, $2.00. 
15. Six Etchings of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Set, $2.00. 
Send for catalogue for farther details. 


A Dainty Little Volume at a Small Price. 


A YEAR OF GOOD WISHES. 


By Mrs. J. Pautine SunTER. 

A colored plate of little children, accompanied by a 
good wish for each month of the year. 

It does not contain dates, however, so that it is not 
in the nature of a ‘* Calendar,”’ and is as applicable to 
one year as to another. 

Bound in white covers, upon which the title is 
printed in pale blue ink, and to which is attached, 
with silk and metal floss, an ivorine card, bearing the 
design of a little child, stamped in gold outline, and 
painted by hand in delicate colors. 

Tied with silk cord. Each in a box, co cents. 


Sure to be exceedingly popular and successful. 


THE PATRIOTIC SONGS 
SERIES. 


A new series of national songs. Each song is illus- 
trated by leaves in full cocors, each leaf containing 
3 vignettes of American scenery. These are accom- 
panied by leaves in monotints, with illustrations and 
the words of the song, as well as two leaves giving the 
music of the song. Size,8 x9 inches, in double covers 
of illuminated metals and colors, showing the title of 
each song, as well as four vignettes of scenery differ- 
ent from those contained within the covers in each 
case. 

1. America! My Country, ’tis of Thee. By 
SAMUEL SMTIH. 

2. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. By Davip 

. SHAW. 


8. The Star-Spangled Banner. By Francis Scot 
EY. 


Gilt edges, rounded corners, tied with gilt cord. 
Each ina box. Price, each, $1.50. : 


TWENTY-FIVE CALENDARS 
FOR 1890. 


t prices ranging from 20 cents to $3.00. Send for 
t. 


lis’ 
The most important is 


The Calendar of the Nations. 
By Maup Humpurey. 
Uniform with THe Humpnrey CALenpar,” the 
greatest success of 1888. 
Fac-similes of entirely new water-colors of children, 
representing different nations. Ribbon-tied, rough- 
ened edges, in a box, $1.50. 


Send for New CaTALoGuE containing full descrip- 
tions of many Houipay Pusiications. Mention ArT 
AmaTgeurR. On receipt of ten cents, this catalogue 
and TWO COLORED PLATES will be sent to any address. 
Any of the above can be had of your bookseller or 
will be sent to any address (at publisher’s expense), on 
receipt of advertised price. ention ART AMATEUR. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 FirrH Ave., New York CIty. 


LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN. 
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NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 40%, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Holiday 
Edition. Beautifully illustrated with fifty pho- 
togravures of sculpture, paintings, etc., and of 


localities in which the scenes of the book are | 


laid. With a steel Portrait of Hawthorne. 2 
vols., 8vo, gilt top. With slip covers in the 
Italian ae in cloth box, $6.00; full polished 
calf, $12.00; full white vellum, gilt top, $12.00. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. A New 
Edition from new plates, with engraved title- 
pages from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 
2 vols., 16mo, carefully printed and tastefully 
bound, gilt top, $2.50. 


WYNDHAM TOWERS. 


A Narrative Poem of the time of Elizabeth. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Carefully 
printed and bound in an unusual and tasteful 
Style. 12mo, $1.25. 


BETTY LEICESTER. 


A delightful story for Girls of Fifteen or there- 

abouts. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author 
of Deephaven, White Heron,” Play 
Days,” etc. 18mo, $1.25. 


A LILY AMONG THORNS. 


WILLIAM ELIoT GrRiFFis, D.D., author 
The Mikado’s Empire, * ete, 16mo, 

$r. 25; in white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 
An engaging book, showing the literary and 
zesthetic characteristics of The Song of Solomon. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony 
and its famous Captain, by JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of “A Nameless Nobleman,” “ The 
Desmond Hundred,” etc. $1.25. 


A SUMMER IN A CANON. 


A delightful California Story for Girls and 
Boys. By KATE DouGLAS WicaIn, author 
of “ The Bird's Christmas Carol” and ‘ The 
Story of Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For 1889 will contain 
SERIAL STORIES 
BY 
MARGARET DELAND, 
AUTHOR OF 
“FOHN WARD, PREACHER": 
AND 
MISS FANNY MURFREE, 
Sister of ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock." 
OVER THE TEACUPS 
BY 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Also Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, 
Papers on Education, Politics, Art, etc., 
by the best American Writers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
rice, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern Slides to 
order. Send 10 cents for 
1887 catalogue and 1890 sup- 
lement of 12,000 subjects. 
leace mention The Art 
Amateur. 


“Some Paintings and their 
Homes.” 
‘Some Noted Sculptures and their 
Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by Unmounted Photographs. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Principal Agencies: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 West 23d St., New York. 
M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
. K. Vickery, 108 Grant Av. m San Francisco. 
LouGueap & Co., 1016 Walnut St., Phila. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original Designs by H. WINTHROP 
PEIRCE, EpMUND H. Garrett, HARRY FENN, J. APPLETON Brown, and J. D. | 
WoopwarD. Engraved on wood. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $3 00; ivory sur- | 
face covers, $3.50 ; new style leather, $3.50. 


This is deservedly one of the most popular of Tennyson’ $ poems, and in the beautiful form in which | 
it is now presented will possess new attractions for any who have long loved it for its poetic worth alone. 


THE LOW BACK’D CAR. 


By SAMUEL Lover. With twelve illustrations by WILLIAM MaGRATH. Printed 
by photogravure from copper plates, with plate-mark; also twelve initial 
vignettes engraved on wood by C. H. REED. Size of volume, g'%xII inches. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, $5.00. 
Among the author’s popular songs, “* The Low-Back’d Car” has long been an established favorite. 
Illustrated with great taste and skill, and published in such an attractive form, it will be found a charming 
book for the holidays. 


THE TWO BROTHERS (Pierre ET JEAN). 


By Guy pe Maupassant. Illustrated by Ernest Duez and Atnert Lyncu. 
Translated by ALBERT SMITH. Bound in paper, enclosed in cloth portfolio, 
$12.50; 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, $13.50; three-quarters levant morocco, gilt 


top, $13. 00. 
To those who are familiar with the author’s other writings, the enjoyment he has uniformly afforded 
them will be sufficient recommendation of the present work, It is characterized by his usual wit, dramatic 
power, and apt, sprightly, and expressive style. 


LEGEND LAYMONE. 


A Poem. By M. B. M. ToLanp. With full-page illustrations by Mowspray 
CuuRCH, RICHARDS, BoLTon JONES, FRANK JoNES, DE QUELIN, SworD, Maup 
Humpnrey, HAMILTON Gipson, and HERBERT DENMAN, reproduced by the Forbes 
Photogravure Process; also decorations in the text from designs modelled in 
clay by Joun J. Boyte. Square 8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top 
and rough edges, $2.50; ivorine, $3.00; Turkey morocco, $5.00. 

The scene of this poem is laid in California, at that early day when the Franciscan monks held many 
mis‘ions stretching along the whole length of the country. The author has written a story lending itself with 
the best results to the artistic embellishment presented, and the volume will be one of the most attractive of 
the coming holiday season. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. With eight illustrations by HERMANN Simon and Ep- 
MUND H. GARRETT, and a portrait of the author engraved on wood, Small 4to. 


Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.50; new style leather, $1.75. 
“Written with a quiet, unaffected power worthy of the pathetic and touching scenes it describes.” 
—Saturday Review. 
‘““A veritable gem, it is true, simple, pathetic, and touched with an antique grace.’’—Fraser’s Magazine. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A GOOD-FOR- 
NOTHING. 


Mrs. WISTER’S TRANSLATION from the German of JosEpH F. VON EICHENDORFF. 
Fully illustrated with full-page and smaller photogravures in the text. Printed 
on fine plate paper throughout. Small 4to. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
top, rough edges, $5.00 ; full leather, stamped, $6.00; tree calf, $10.00. 
“ Lovers of the genuine in art and story will accord this book a most cordial reception, as too much can- 
not be said on the exquisite nature either of the artistic or literary workmanship.” —Art Stationer. 


*,° For sale by all booksellers, or ‘will be sent t by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
SOMETHING NEW IN AMERICAN ART. Th * he B h 
Photogravures & Photographs 4 00 00 
From Paintings by American Artists. t b 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS., f 
have just published the following photogravures : 
QUEEN TITANIA. 
THE HALT IN THE DESERT. A big book, with nothing in it but what 
By L. D. ELDRED. | has been tried over and over again and 
THE LION TAMERS. found to come out right. The practical 
I 
ON THE BANKS OF THE AVON. | the needs of practical common-sense 
By H. WINTHROP PIERCE. | people. She takes nothing for granted, 
DUTCH FISHING BOATS. but shows every step of the way. Its 
IN HARVEST TIME. By E. M. WARD and ever-increasing sales. Its economies 
THREE MILE HARBOR: as *| will many times pay the price of the book, 
T THOMAS MORAN. | and leave you debtor for many toothsome 
By R. yREDEER. You are bound to succeed in your cooking 
A LESSON IN By WILLA ee by the use of this book. 
iN ALDEN. | Bound in washable oil cloth covers, $1.75. 
RED FREDERICKS. 
IN SUMMER. TIME. 
By CARL WEBBER. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
CHARLES TABER & CO. 
1s Mrs. Rorer’s 
By WALTER SATTERLEE. 
By L. D. ELDRED. | work of a practical woman, and fitted to 
By A. VON BEEST. | popularity is attested by the remarkable 
THE AWAKENING OF S RING. |delights and dainty wholesome dishes. 
PRISCILLA AND. OHN ALDEN. 
Conclusive evidence of the artistic value of our 


Of any bookseller, or, on receipt of price, will 
be mailed, free to any address, by the publisher Sy 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


work is furnished by the fact that the artists repre- | 420 LIBRARY STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, 
sented are fully satisfied with our rye 
Size of pictures, 28x38 inches ; $5.00 each, | STUDIES TO RENT.—Original Paintings in Oil 


We also publish PHOTOG RAPHIC "REPRODUC. on canvas, to rent for copying. Flowers, Animals, 
TIONS of the above pictures, on 22x28 Tinted | Game, Landscapes and Marines. Also_F: ancy 
Mounts, price, $4.00 each. The above are copyright- | Articles (suitable for fairs, bazars and gifts), Designs 
ed. For sale by leading art dealers throughout the | on Bolting Cloth, etc. Send for price lists to 
United States. Mrs. F. A. Owen, 304 North St., Burlington, Vt. 
ARTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of Engrav- 
ings, Etchings, Photographs, etc. Six teenlivad culo STUDIES TO RENT 
jects, embracing all the best pictures of the day, 22x28 For copying.—Original—in oil—on canvas—any 
plate paper, $1.00 each. For sale everywhere. Cata-| subject. Monochromes in umber. Send stamp 
‘ogue sent on application. for price list. ENNIE E. HANSON, 
CHARLES TABER &CO., New Bedford, Mass. 58 PRINCE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE ART AMATEUR PRIZES. 


For Clubs of Ten Subscribers, either New or Old: $10 WORTH 
OF BOOKS OR MAGAZINES of your own selection, OR $10 
WORTH OF ART SUPPLIES of any kind, Selected by Yourself from 
the Catalogue of any ONE Dealer Advertising in The Art Amateur. 


N.B.—The regular price of the magazine is $4.00. The club rate is only $3.00. 
These prizes are offered IN ADDITION to this special reduction in the price. | 


For further © ty send postal card for Prize Circular to Montague Marks, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


American Mansions and Cottages. 
By CARL PFEIFFER, F.A.I.A. 100 folio plates. 
In handsome portfolio. $10.00. 

A work on American Domestic Architecture, re- 
presenting designs for dwelling-houses of various clas- 
ses, with all their details carefully worked out, and 
perspective views of each house from several points, 
forming the most unique and useful work ever issued 
upon the subject, for either the profession or the public 


Illustrations of Spires and Towers of 
the Medieval Churches of England. 
Preceded by some observations on the Archi- 

tecture of the Middle Ages and its Spire- 
Growth. By CHARLES WICKES. 3 vols. in 
one, folio, nearly one hundred plates, with 
text, $15.00, 

When Mr. Charles Wickes was preparing his famous 
work on ** Spires and Towers,” he printed before the 
issue of the colored drawings an uncolored edition for 
the special use of architects, thus placing before the 
profession one of the most useful and beautiful works 
which have found a place in architectural libraries. 

These prints have lost nothing of their original 
force and delicacy in reproduction, and the reprint is 
quite as valuable and useful as the original. The 
present edition contains the forty pages of text and 
notes, not less valuable than the plates. 


Safe Building. 
By Louts DE CoppeT BERG. Series I. Square 
8vo, with numerous formule, diagrams, 
and tables, $5.00. 


The author furnishes to any earnest student the 
opportunity to acquire, so far as books will teach, the 
knowledge necessary to erect sa/e/y any building. 

These papers are the work of a practising architect, 
and not of a mere book-maker or theorist. Mr. Berg, 
aiming to make his work of the greatest value to the 
largest number, has confined himself in his mathe- 
matical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, 
algebra, and plane geometry. In short, these papers 
are in the highest sense practical and valuable, 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
The American Architect and Building 
News 


Made its appearance as the first successful architect- 
ural journal this country had ever produced. To-day, 
although it shares its field with perhaps thirty con- 
temporaries of less age than itself it easily maintains 
its superiority over all. 


In character, in bulk, in readableness, in the quantity 
and variety of its illustrations, it is Fac tle princeps, 
and, as is usually the case, it is found to be, when 
compared with its fellows by a common standard, the 
cheapest. 

All the illustrations (of which there are 600 to 1,000 
every year) and the major part of the text are found 
of interest to the layman no less than to the practising 
architect, if we may accept as proof the persistence 
with which lay readers renew their subscription year 
after year. 


The serial articles, all illustrated, on French Sculp- 
tors, on Old Colonial Work in Virginia, historically 
treated, on Italian Towers, on Equestrian ened 
ments, etc., are calculated to please the cultivated 
reader of every class. 

As explained in the Prospectus, subscribers to this 
Journ | for the year 18go will receive a [real] photo- 
gravure (22x28 inches)of Axel F’. Haig's famous etching, 

‘“*The Fountain of St, George, Lubeck,”’ 
of which the original now sells in the open market for 
$125.00. Send for prospectus and specimen number 
to the publishers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
aay edition, pe r year, in advance e, $10.00 
Regular 6.00 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
LIDA CLARKSON’S 


COLORED STUDIES. 


A SEA BREEZE, Size, 7x12 inches. 
\ E will send you this beautiful Study of 
“A Sea Breeze,’’ IN COLORS, a list of Lida 
Clarkson’s COLORED STUDIES, and a three 
month's trial subscription to INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE (a finely illustrated $1.00 monthly) 
all for fifteen 2-cent stamps (gocents). Address 


J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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AG BOOKS, STATIONERY, PICTURES. 


SOME JUVENILES. | 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, Letters and 
Journal.—Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With 
portrait and view of the Alcott Home in Con- 
cord. 1 vol., 16mo, uniform with “* Littie Wo- 
men.” Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Cheney, who, for many years was an intimate 
friend of Miss Alcott’s family, has told the story of 
those early struggles and later successes it that auth- 
or’s own words as found in her journals and letters. 
It makes a record of absorbing interest, and will draw 
all who read it still nearer to one who has already en- 
deared herself to all hearts. Such a life of usefulness 
surely finds reward. 


THE KINGDOM OF COINS.—A Tale for Chil- 
dren of All Ages. By JOHN BRADLEY GIL- 
MAN. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. Small 4to, 
illuminated board ‘covers. Price, 60 cents. 
Little Tommy visited *‘ The Kingdom of Coins.’ 

Here he met “ Bad Penny,” who “ always turns up,” 

and alot of other pennies pla ing a game called ** all 

that glitters is not gold,” andthe “crooked sixpence.’ 

Intensely interesting and wholly original story. 


LULU’S LIBRARY.—By Louisa M. ALCOTT 
Vol. III. 16mo, cloth. rice, $1.00, Contains 
* Recollections of my Childhood,” written by 
Miss Alcott shortly before her death. 
“These Recollections”’ will interest all the chil- 
dren mightily, as they show thein how she looked 
back on Ter own childhood, 


JUST SIXTEEN.—A New volume of stories. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. _Square 16mo, cloth, 
uniform with *“* What Katy Did,” “A Little 
Country Girl,’ etc. Price, $1.25. 

All the young folks will regret that there are not 
several times “just sixteen.” They are regular 
* Coolidge” stories, and every child will know what 
that means, 


FLIPWING THE FLY.—A STORY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, author of 
“Sparrow the Tramp.”’ With illustrations by 
Miss A. L. PLYMPTON. 16mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

A happy little story in which a bat called ‘*Flip- 
wing’? does some clever secret service in trapping 
Mr. Fox. The conversations between the Donkey, 
Heifer, Rooster, Goose and Toad are extremely ludi- 
crous and amusing. It is very much in the same vein 
as ‘‘ Sparrow the Tramp.” 


KIBBOO GANEY; or, The Lost Chief of the 
Copper Mountain.—A Story of Travel and 
Adventure in the Heart of Africa. By WAL- 
TER WENTWORTH. With illustrations by F. 
T. MERRILL, 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A boy’s book of adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes in the Soudan. 

THEIR CANOE TRIP.—By Mary P. W. 
SMITH, author of ** Jolly Good Times; or, 
Child Life on a Farm,” ** Jolly Good Times at 
School,” ‘*The Browns,” etc. One volume. 
16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A story founded on the actual experiences of two 
Roxbury boys during a canoe trip on the Concord, 
Merrimac, Piscataquog and other rivers. The book 
abounds in incidents, some of them quaint and curious. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
THE 


San Carlo Book and 


Print Store, 


BROADWAY THIRTY-FIRST ST., 
NEW YORK. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


Who has recently returned from his annual 
European trip, begs to inform his cus- 
tomers and other collectors of the rare and 
beautiful in literature and art, that he has 
opened the Fall Season at the above ad- 
dress, with a superb selection of new 
importations, These comprise manu- 
scripts, early printed books, the best 


editions, extra illustrated works, fine 


bindings, prints in exceptional states, by 
or after the great masters, oil paintings, 
water-colors, and framed engravings and 
etchings suitable for presentation. <A 
visit is repectfully solicited. 


Branch—2 & 4 Barclay St., New York. 


NO HOME! 


Is complete withnut AMERICAN 
HOUSEKEEPING, the best Ladies’ 
Home Journal published. 36 /arge 
pages monthly. Complete on all ¢opics 
of interest to Home Folks. Serials, 
Short Stories, Household Economy, 
Practical Housekeeping, Home Dress, 
Needle and Fancy Work, Etiquette. 
The Toilet, Every-Day Hygiene and 
for the Children. Contributors—Olive 
T. Miller, Mrs. C. E. Cheney, Olive 
Harper, Moore, H. Povle, 
Margarete Spencer, Jennie June, 
Martha H. Davidson, etc. Sudscrip- 
tion $1.00 per year. ry. ¥ copy free. 
On receipt of 
\ @ $1.00 we will 
send American Housekeeping for 
One Year, and make you a valuable 
present, Worth’s French Tailor System of Dress Cut- 
ting (retail price, $10.00), Any lady can cut and fit 
all garments with it. Mention this paper. ‘This 
offer is bona-fide. [Ed.] Address, 
AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING, 
143 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 


P S ___The present will be given only to 
the first 5,000 answers, 


1890. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 1890. 


“The Best Periodicals 


for Family Reading.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


$4.00 a year. 


HARPER’S 


$4.00 a year. 


Issued Monthly. 


WEEKLY, 


Issued Weekly. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


$4.00 a year. 


Issued Weekly. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


$2.00 a year. 


Issued Weekly. 


Postage Free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


“No Family can afford to be without them.” 


APPLY TO YOUR BOOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER, OR TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


SUMPTUOUS NEW BOOKS 
FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


“ 
THE QUIET LIFE.’ 

“ The Quiet Life.” Certain verses by various 
hands ; the motive set forth in a prologue and 
epilogue by AUSTIN DOBSON; the whole 
adorned with numerous drawings by EDWIN 
A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. 4to, leather 
ornamental, gilt edges, $7.50. (/u a box.) 

“The Images that Spring from Abbey's Pencil.” 


‘““Where does he see them, where does he find 
them, how does he catch them, and in what language 
does he delightfully converse with them? In what 
mystic recesses of space does the revelation descend 
je him?”—£xtract from an article by HENRY 

AMES. 


WINTERS IN ALGERIA. 


Written and illustrated by FREDERICK AR- 
THUR BRIDGMAN. Sauare 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

The sixty-one superb illustrations drawn by Mr. 
Bridgman, justify the classification of ** Winters in 
Algeria” as an art work; but the interest of the 
subject,and the manner in which this American artist 
has presented his impressions and experiences, make 
the volume also a fascinating book of travels. 


CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and 

Ireland. With descriptive text by RICHARD 

WHEATLEY, D.D. Profusely illustrated. 

Folio, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $10.00. 

a box.) 

“ Cathedrals and pen in great Britain and Ire- 
land” is a large and handsome volume, about 18x134 
inches in surface, containing illustrations of all the 
Cathedrals in England, together with the leading ones 
in Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Some of the more 
celebrated Abbeys have been included. 


CHRISTMAS DRAWINGS. 


THOMAS NAsT’s Christmas Drawings for the 
Human Race, 4to, cloth, illuminated, $2.00. 
“Mr, Nast is fairly without’a rival in this kind.” 


CARLETON’S NEW POEMS. 


City Legends. By WILL CARLETON. IIlus- 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.00; 
silt edges, $2.50; full seal, $4.00. 
niform in stvle and price with Will Carleton's 
other works: ‘City Ballads,” Farm Festivals,” 
** Farm Legends,” and “ Farm Ballads.” 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HAxpeR & BROTHERS, New York, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receiptof price. HAKPEr’s 
New CarTaocur, a descriptive list over 3,000 
volumes sent, pospaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Harper's Magazine 
CHRISTMAS, 1889. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for Decem- 
ber, 1889, a brilliant holiday num- 
ber, containing; 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


The first instalment of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’S 
Illustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies. 
Comments by Andrew Lang; 


SIX SHORT STORIES. 


ey THOMAS HARDY (illustrated). By RUTH 
CENERY STUART (illustrated). By MARY 
E. WILKINS (illustrated). By F. D. MILLET 
(illustrated). By SARAH ORNE JEWETT (il- 
lustrated), and by M. E. M. Davis, 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


By the Rev. HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. With 
illustrations from_the paintings by Murillo, 
Giotto, Holman Hunt, Pierre Lagarde, and 
Altdorfer ; from an original drawing by L. O. 
Merson ; and from engravings by Diirer and 
Cranach ; 


MODERN ART IN RUSSIA. 


By THEODORE CHILD. With illustrations 
from paintings and after a drawing by 
Répine ; from paintings by Yarochenko, Sie- 
miradzki, Vasnetzoff, ond Klodt; aad from 
sculpture by Antocolski; 


A CONVENT IN ROME. 


By Dr. FRANCIS PARKMAN ; 


BUSCOMBE. 


A Poem. By R. D. BLACKMORE. With three 
illustrations from drawings by C. S. REIN- 
HART; 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS; 


EDITOR’S STUDY. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription, $4.00 a year, pospaid. 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 


The Rectory Children 


By Mrs. MOLEsworTH. Illustrations by 

Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 

MR. EDWARD SALMON, writing in the NVine- 
teenth Century, Oct. 1887, says :—** I have left till 
the last any mention of the lady who, by right 
of merit, should stand first. Mrs. Molesworth 
is,in my opinion, considering the quality and 
quantity of her labors, the best story-teller for 
children England has yet known. This isa bold 
statement and requires substantiation. Mrs. 
Molesworth, during the last six years, has never 
failed to occupy a prominent place among the 
juvenile writers of the season. . . . Mrs. 

oleworth’s great charm is her realism— 
realism, that is, inthe purest and highest sense.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Mrs. Molesworth’s Story Books 
for Children. 


16mo. $1.00 Each Volume. 


A CHRISTMAS POSY. 
FOUR WINDS FARM, 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND, 

TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM. A Child’s Romance, 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. A Sketch of Boy Life, 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 

ROSY. 

“CARROTS.” Just a Little Boy. 

“US.” An Old-Fashioned Story. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 

TELL ME A STORY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERR BABY. 
LITTLE MISS* PEGGY. 


a*x Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalogue of Pub- 
lications will be forwarded, free by mail, to ang 
address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


OSEPH (QGILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS,— 


os. row 2go an 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
303 and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 204 89 and Stub Point, 849. 
FOR GENERAL ING 


4; 


08. 404, 332, 390 and 604. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore AGeEnt. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


ARTISTS’ PENCILS 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR UNIFORMITY 
OF GRADING, AND SMOOTH, 
TOUGH LEADS. 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amatexr and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


APHAEL TUCK & 
SONS' Competitive 

Prize Exhibition to be 

held in January, 1890, at the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colors, 
Piccadilly, London, W., will 
be preceded by an Exhibition 
of the work of the American 
Contributors at Palen’s “ New 
Fifth Avenue Galleries,’ 290 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
on Monday, December 23d, 
continuing every day (from 10 
A. M. to 10 P. M.), until Jan- 
uary 3d. Further information 


at the art stores everywhere, 


‘ 
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HOME ADORNMENTS, FANCY GOODS. EF 


Works of Barye, 
Millet’s “Angelus,” 


AND 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES 


OF THEIR CONTEMPORARIES. 


On EXHIBITION DAILY from 
g.00 A.M. to 6,00 P.M. and 
7.30 to 10.00 P.M. 


GALLERIES OPEN SUNDAYS 


From 2.00 to 6.00 and 7.30 to 
10.00 P.M. 


American Art Galleries, 
6 East 23d St. (Madison Square). 


Exhibition under the auspices of 
the Barye Monument Association. 


ADMISSION, - 50 CENTS. 


Catalogue and Illustrated Book of 
the *‘Angelus” mailed on receipt of 
price. 25 cents each. 


American Art Asssociation, 


MANAGERS, 


SOUTH MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Tuos. A. Wi_MurRT & Son, 


FINE PICTURE 
FRAMES, 


54 E. THIRTEENTH STREET, 


Tuirv Door West oF 
Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 


REPAIRING AND REGILDING 
NEATLY DONE. 


FRAMES AND PICTURES. 


WILLIAM LEVIN, 
37 Dey Street, New York. 


Pictures framed to order in good taste. Paintings 
restored and varnished. Regilding—one- 
half up-town prices. 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
ot Design, Century Club, Eden Musée. and other 
public galleries; also in the private galleries of Mr. 
August Belmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. Chas. Sedel- 
meyer, Mr. L. A. Lanthier, and others, Strongly en- 
dorsed by the great Hungarian artist, M. deMunkacsy, 
during his recent visit.—I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


FRAME AND PICTURES, Engravings, 
Etchings, Olegraphs, etc., of su- 
perior quality, and at lower prices than elsewhere. A 
good assortment being always on exhibition and sale. 
M. H. HARTMANN, 
817 Broadway, New York. 
(Artists’ Materials also.) 


D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Paintings and the LATEST Etchings, En- 
gravings and Photogravures on sale. 
Near 28th St., 398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 Fifth Ave. (Madison Square), 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


OIL PAINTINGS 


by European Artists of the First Rank. 


Water-Color Drawings, 
by Leaders in this Walk of Art. 


An Unrivalled Assortment of Remarque and 
Artists’ Proof 


a 
4 
Etchings & Engravings 
including the latest Paris and London publications. 
Artists’ Boxes in great variety for Painting in 
Oil, Water-Color and Pastel. 


KLACKNER’S 
ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS 


all bear his imprint, and are protected by copyright 
from inferior reproduction. Can be seen at all art 


stores, 
KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS 

AND STANDS, 

In Ebony, Ash, Cherry 
or Mahogany. 

FOR ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOS, 

ETC, 


C. KLACKNER, 
No. 5 East 17th Street, New York. 
*,°* Send for Price-List, and for Pamphlet on 
** Proofs and Prints.” 
Also, upon application may be had some dainty notes 
by Clarence Cook concerning Jules Breton and George 
Mercier—just issued. 


LANTHIER’S 
(jallery of Fine Arts 


22 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., 


One Door WEST of Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exquisitely carved Jade, 
Crystal and Agate may also be seen, together 
with Old English and Colonial Furniture and 
Silver, as well as Paintings by Old and Mod- 
ern Masters, Tapestries and Bric-A-Brac gen- 
erally, all at prices that will repay critical 
examination. 


Joun Cuapwick & Co. 
Antiave oF A Rr, 
Bric-A-Brac, 


Antique Spanish Embroideries, 
BROCADES, CABINETS, 


Hispano Moresco Placques, etc., 


No. 16 EAST 18th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
(Corner 32d Street.) 


New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug Larritre AND 11 Rue 


FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, 


For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


C. F. Wetmoreg, Prop’r. | J. H. Draper, Auctioneer. 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


ear 17th Street, 


invite especial attention to their col- 
lection of rare English Mezzotints, 
fancy subjects by Bartolozzi, old line 
Engravings and Original Works by Rem- 
brandt, Durer, and other old masters. 
All the latest Etchings, Engravings, 
Braun’s Carbon Photographs, and 
Water-Color Paintings. 

A complete collection of Chas. A. 
Platt’s etched work now on exhibition. 


THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, 
No. 6 East Twenty-third Street (/adzson 
Square, South), New York, the largest, 
handsomest, and best adapted in the 
country, are open every week-day during 
the entire year. Visitors will always find 
on exhibition and for sale Paintings and 
other Works of Art for home adornment. 
Admission to galleries, 50 cents. Art 
rooms free. American Paintings always 
on Exhibition and at Private Sale, for ac- 
count of the artists. Auction sales of 
important art collections at stated periods. 


HASELTINE (,ALLERIES. 


Modern Paintings 


1416& 1418 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The finest Works of Art of the 
European Schools always on Exhibi- 
tion and Sale, 


sc. In_ new and 
PICTURE. FRAMES, 
terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, DESIGNED 
AND MADE TO ORDER. Public and private 
alleries everywhere attest the character of our work. 
Poietines relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale, 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. 


Geo. F. OF, 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 


Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 


C. WERNICKE, 
IMPORTER OF ANTIQUES, 


10 West 28TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


TIFFANY &C0., 
UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK, 
Have received the following 


awards at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, at Paris, 1889: 


FOR SILVER WARE, 
THE GRAND PRIZE, 


and to the Managing Director 
of their Manufactures of Silver, 


The Decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
FOR JEWELRY 


of Precious Metals, chased, 
carved, enamelled, inlaid, mount- 
ed and fillagreed, set with diam- 
onds, pearls and precious stones, 
and for Diamond Cutting, 
GOLD MEDAL. 


For Precious and ornamental 
stones of North America in 
their natural state and cut, 
showing various forms of Cut- 
ting, 

GOLD MEDAL. 


For collection of Pearis with 
the species of shells in which 
they are found in the brooks, 
rivers and on the coasts of 
North America, 

GOLD MEDAL. 


For Fine Leather Goods, Pocket 
Books, Note Books, Card, Cigar 
and Cigarette Cases, Porte- 
folios, Blotters, Pads and vari- 
ous articles for the library table, 
richly mounted with gold and 
silver. Ivory articles for the 
toilet and the library table, richly 
carved and Mounted in Gold 
and Silver, chased, etched, 
enamelled and inlaid, 

GOLD MEDAL. 


For Copper-plate Engraving 


and Printing, 
GOLD MEDAL. 


And Five Silver and Five Bronze 
Medals for Collaborators. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 


ROBERT FULLERTON’S OLD 
ENGLISH CURIOSITY SHOP. 


219 Third Ave,, near 18th St., New York 


Oil Paintings, Bric-A-Brac, Jewelry, Bronzes, 
Swords and Daggers, and other curios. 


No. 19 East 16TH STREET, New York. 

Messrs. Frank Giles & Co., of 50-56 Kensington High St., London, W., destre to inform 
the American public that they have just brought over a chowce collection of genuine Old English 
Jurniture, selected from their splendid stock, which ts one of the best in Europe, including 
specimens of Chippendale, Sheraton, Queen Anne, Old Dutch Marqueterie, 10th Century 
Facobean, Carved Oak, etc.; also, a few specimens of the highest perfection of cabinet art, being 
reproductions of the finest old models, made by their very best artist-artizans, and of the same 


erade as their present exhibits at the Paris Exposztion. 


The whole ts now on view at the above 


address, together with a portion of the largest collection of real Old Holland blue and white 
Delft ever secured. An inspection will at once show the great difference in prices for the above 
and those at present asked elsewhere in New York for high class furniture; the importers 
profit being entirely saved. 


No. 19 East 16TH Street, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, INSTRUCTION. 


a 


Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK: 

ITS PRINTERS, ILLUSTRATORS, AND 
BINDERS. From Gutenburg to the Present 
Time. By HENRI BOUCHOT of the National 
Library, Furie. With a Treatise on the Art 


THE Hotipay NumBer oF ScrIBNER'S 


IS ARTISTICALLY MOST ATTRACTIVE. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES JS ONE BY MR. $. A. MITCHELL UPON 


AMERICAN HUMORIST ARTISTS. With illustrations by the 
following men: 


THOMAS NAST, S. W. VAN SCHAICK, 


JOS. KEPPLER, 


of Collecting and Describing Early Printed 
Books, and a Latin-English and English- 
Latin Topographical Index of the Earliest 
Printing Places. Edited by H. GREVEL. 
Containing 172 fac-similes of Early Ls ag 
graphy, Book-Illustrations, Printers’ Marks, 
Bindings, etc., etc. Limited edition. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $7.50 


MADAME D'ARBLAY. 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER 
FRIENDS. 


Select Passages from her Diary and other 
Writings. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, author of | 
“Horace Walpole and His World.” With9 
copper-plates after Reynolds, Gainsborough, | 
Copley, and West. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


| 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO. 
CELLINI. 


New Edition. Translated into English by JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With a mezzotint por- | 
trait. Revised and cheaper edition. 1 vol., | 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, uncut, gilt 
top, $3.00. 

This is the third edition of this work which 
the publishers have found it necessary to issue. 
The previous editions were both rapidly taken 
up and have gone out of print. Copies of them 
now only to be secured at much advanced 
prices, 


LYRICS FROM THE DRAMAT- 
ISTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. 


Selected and edited by A. H. BULLEN, editor of 
“Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Eliza- 
bethan Age.”’ Only 200 —s for America. 
1 vol., post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “JLLUSTRA- 

TED GIFT-BOOK SERIES.” 


NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR AND THE 


WAR IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE 1807 TO 
1814. 


New and revised edition, abridged for popular 
use. By W Dosson. Illustrated with 
numerous reproductions in Woodbury type of 
historic paintings. 8vo, $3.00. 

*,* All previous volumes of the series on 
hand, 
NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION. 

D’ANVERS (N.) ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY OF ART, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND 
PAINTING. 


By N. D’ANVERS, author of “ Life of, Raphael 
’Urbino,” etc. Third Edition, with intro- 
ductions by Professor ROGER SMITH and 
FRANK CUNDALL, Biographical indices, etc. 
Illustrated with 350 engravings and a colored 
frontispiece, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price $3.75. 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


By W. J. LINTON, author of **Claribel, and 
other Poems,” ‘Love Lore,” “ Poetry of 
America;”’ and joint editor with R. H. 


“ 


STODDARD of ‘nglish Verse,”’. Limited 
edition printed on hand-made paper, with 
ae sage portrait. Small quarto, half 
erman calf, parchmert sides, $5.00 net. 


DAYS WITH INDUSTRIALS: 


Adventures and Experiences among Curious 
Industries. By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., author of * Industrial Curiosities,’ 
“Golden Lives,” etc., etc, Crown $vo, cloth, 


$2.25. 


STANDARD 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


Crown 8vo yolumes, out olivine or trimmed 
edges 


THE “FENN BOOKS.” 


Each $1.50. 

Dick o’ the Fens, 

Mother Carey’s Chick- 
en, 

Yussuf the Guide, 

Patience Wins, 

Menhardoc, 

Nat the Naturalist. 


Quicksilver, 

. Devon Boys, 
Brownsmith’s Boys, 
Bunyip Land, 

The Golden Magnet, 
In the King's Name, 


THE “COLLINGWOOD BOOKS” 
Each $1.50, 

The Missing Mer- Th 

chantman, 


The Pirate Island, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


e Log of the ‘‘ Flying- 
fish.” 


he Rover's Secret, 


T 
The Congo Rovers. 


| 


A. B, FROST, J. A. WALES, “Cur,” 

C. JAY TAYLOR, E. W. KEMBLE, FRANK BELLEW, 

F. G. ATTWOOD, F. OPPER, M. WOOLF, 

W. A. ROGERS, C. D. GIBSON, J. A. MITCHELL (Initial), 


E. ZIMMERMAN, H. W. McVICKAR. 


AGAIN, IN DR. W. P. NORTHRUP’S ARTICLE, 


A BRETON PARDON, the illustrations are most notable, in- 


cluding engravings from original drawings by 


WILL H. LOW, THEO. ROBINSON, HOWARD PYLE, 
KENYON COX, E. H. BLASHFIELD, HERBERT DENMAN, 


and wood engravings from paintings by 
JULES BRETON AND DAGNAN BOUVERET. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVE—A study of the tenements, 
is a most striking article, with pictures from photographs taken 


by the flash-light. 
Many other articles go to make up a most beautiful holiday issue 


For 1890, 


ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE will have many new and attractive features, 
a full announcement of them will be found in the December issue, a 
copy of which we urge the readers of Zhe Art Amateur to send for, and as 


A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


will send to all readers of this magazine, who forward 25 cents for the 
Holiday number, one of our unique paper cutter of which over 15,000 
have been sold. To secure this paper cutter it must be specially asked 
for when the number is ordered. 

Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Fascinating Histories for Voung Readers. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE. 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Epwarp Eccteston. [Illustrated 
with 75 Historical Maps and Diagrams, and more than 350 
Original Drawings, exhibiting Historical Events, Costumes, Man- 
ners and Customs, Arms, Implements, Inventions, Modes of 
Travel, etc. Square Svo, cloth, decorated, $2.50. 


This work is illustrated in a novel and strikingly effective manner. Engravings adorn every page, and 
appear in the text and in the msrgins. There are full-page illustrations in colors, maps in colors line the 
covers, and many small maps are inserted in the text. 


A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIVES AND DEEDS 
OF GREAT AMERICANS. By Epwarp Ecc.esron. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Square 12mo, half bound. 


75 cents. 


“The children into whose hands Mr. Eggleston’s charmingly-written volume is put will have before 
them pictures, vignettes, etc., almost as exquisitely dainty as those which adorn editions de luxe. Even 
the maps are so drawn as to interest as well as instruct, and all that fine paper, beautiful clear type, and 
careful printing can effect, has been done by the publishers. The text 1s skilfully written, and is we.! 
adapted to interest young minds in the doings of great Americans,’’—New York Tribune. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
A BEAUTIFUL LITERARY ANNUAL. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1889, contains Special Articles and 
Reviews of the New Holiday Books by 


MARGARET DELAND, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, H. H BOYESEN, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, A. S. HARDY, MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 
EDWARD BELLAMY. LAURENCE HUTTON, T. A. JANVIER, 


and other famous writers. 
Artists, including 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, 
A. B. FROST, 


Also many Illustrations, in various colors, by Eminent 


HOWARD PYLE, 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 
JOSEPH PENNELL, 


ALFRED PARSONS, 
and many others. 
To all those desiring full information concerning new and forthcoming books, thetr nature 
and contents, the BOOK BUYER will prove invaluable. It ts a complete literary guide. 


PRICE, ONLY 10 CENTS. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ONF 


This beautiful Christmas number is offered free to any one who will send 
with the request for it, ONE DOLLAR for the whole year’s subscription 
to THE BOOK BUYER for 1890. Thus, 13 issues, including 2 Christmas 
numbers, are given for the price of a single subscription. 


743 & 745 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
ILLUSTRATED HYMNS AND POEMS. 


THE ROYAL FAVORITES 


Are eight “well-beloved’? hymns and poems 
printed on heavy paper, at the University Press, 
Cambridge, and bound in unique covers, at once 
attractive and substantial. Imitation leather backs 
and corners, with decorative designs in colors on front 
and back covers, presenting a unique and attractive 
appearance. Price, 60 cents, separately, 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

Abide with Me. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 

Dora, by Tennyson. 

Rock of Ages. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 

O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 


THE LOVELY IVORINES 


rising the following: 
ock of Ages. 

It was the Calm and Silent Night. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
The Lord is My Shepherd. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
Abide with Me. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
The Mountain Anthem. 
That Glorious Song of Old. 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 
Dora. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Our Father in Heaven. 
Hannah Jane. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 

In cream white covers, adorned with gold and silver 
designs, gilt edges. Boxed. A very beautiful style. 
Price, $1.25 separately. 

he same twenty as above, bound in 


: THE MOORISH STYLE. 
Rich leather, original patterns, gilt edges. 
boxes. Price, $1.75 each. 

Miss Douglas’ Latest Novel 
OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR 

By Amanpa M. Douctas, Cloth, $1.50. Making 
the nineteenth volume in the uniform edition of the 
Douglas Novels. 

LITTLE -BARON TRUMP AND HIS 

WONDERFUL DOG BULGER 

By Incersott Lockwoop. Illustrated by GzorGe 
Wuarton Epwarps. Quarto, cloth, emblematic 
dies, $2.00. 


In neat 


Oliver Optic’s New Book 
WITHIN THE ENEMY’S LINES, 
Being the second story of ** Blue and the Gray” 
Series, uniform with “* ‘Taken by the Enemy,”’ by the 
same author. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Another Weezy” Book 
LITTLE MISS WEEZY’S SISTER 

By Penn Surrey. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
Being the third volume of the “ Little Miss Weezy ” 
Series. 

THE HEROES OF THE CRUSADES 

By Amanva M. Doucias. With 50 full page 
illustrations after Gustave Doré. Cloth, emblematic 
designs, $1.50. 


Any of the above mailed free of postage on re- 


cetpt of price. 
lllustrated catalogue free, upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


HEIMBURG’S NOVELS. 


Magdalen’s Fortunes, 
Lora, The Major’s Daughter, 
Two Daughters of One Race, 
Gertrude’s Marriage. 


4 vols., half Roxbury, in box, $5.00; fancy 
paper, $3.00. 

( This will make a handsome Christmas present. 
The novels are spirited, representing real people, 
their loves and sorrows, pure in tone, thoroughly 
elevating, told with grace and cleverness. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y- 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CHINA PAINTING. By Miss Mc- 
LAUGHLIN. Fifteenth thousand. Revised 
and enlarged, with five additional chapters. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


ROBT. CLARKE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


ART SCHOOLS 


The Metroplitan 
Museum of Art, 


CENTRAL PARK, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 82d St., N. Y. 


These Art Schools have been established by the 
Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
order to furnish superior opportunities for thorough 
instruction in Design, Drawing, Modelling, Color, 
Freehand, Architectural, Cabinet and Perspective 
Drawing, Chasing and Hammered Metal Work, 
Carving in Wood, Illustration and Etching, Sculp- 
ture, etc., especially to those who desire to acquire an 
artistic education applicable to Industrial and Com- 
mercial uses. 

Large, new, well-lit and ventilated rooms have been 
provided in the Museum Building, with superior art 
material and instruction, and a liberal basis of admis- 
sion. 

In order to offer all genuine students every facility 
in their work, a series of lectures have been added, 
the privilege of visiting the Museum free of expense, 
prizes, diplomas and opportunities for the sale of meri- 
torious work, so that all may measure their progress 
by the degree of their industry and application. 

The rooms are open for work all day. 


Circulars embracing fuller particulars upon 
application. 
ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN, Manager, 


CENTRAL Park, 
5th Ave. and 82d St., New York. 
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INCLUDING TWO COLORED PLATEs., 


“PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” SOMETIMES CALLED “DR. TULP.’”’ AFTER A DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE ORIGINAL. BY REMBRANDT. 


(IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. JAMES W. ELLSWORTH, OF CHICAGO, AND EXHIBITED AT THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB, NEW YORK NOVEMBER, 1889.) 


[Copyright, 1889, by Montague Marks.] 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
HE superb portrait by Rem- 
brandt, which forms the 
frontispiece of the present 
number of the magazine, 
was the great feature of 
the recent loan exhibition at 
the Union League Club, to 
which it was lent by the 
owner, Mr. James W. Ells- 
worth, of Chicago, prior to 
its transportation to that city. Simply draped and special- 
ly lighted, it was placed on a wall apart from the other 
pictures in the exhibition, and it fully deserved the dis- 
tinction. One can but compare it with another great 
Rembrandt in this country—the “ Doreur,” from the Duc 
de Morny’s collection, now owned by Mr. Schaus, and I 
must say that I do not find it in any way inferior to 


the latter in execution ; it is equally in splendid condition. 
*  * 


A 


THERE are certain special marvels of technical mastery 
in the “ Doreur,” such as the transparent shadow under 
the brim of the hat and the treatment of the moustache, 
which find no exact parallel in the De Sagan portrait ; 
on the other hand, the face of the latter is far more 
interesting. That the features are those of Dr. Tulp, 
who figures in the celebrated “ Lesson in Anatomy,’ 
is very doubtful, and Mr. Ellsworth has done wisely in 
restoring to the picture its earlier title, ‘ Portrait of a 
Man ;” but the face is undoubtedly that of a person of 
refinement and great intelligence—a physician or a pro- 
fessor, perhaps—and is therefore more agreeable to look 
at than that of the kindly but somewhat vulgar face of 
the “ Doreur.” For a steady companion one may pre- 
fer a gentleman to an artisan. It is noticeable, by the 
way, that the artistic trick—if the expression may be al- 
lowed—of showing the lips slightly parted, which gives so 
much animation to the “ Doreur” portrait, is repeated in 
this picture. 

+ * 

OTHER old masters shown for the first time in this 
country were “ The Five Senses,” by David Teniers (the 
younger), formerly in the San Donato gallery, later in 
the Wilson collection, and now fresh from the Secrétan 
sale, the present owner being Mr, C. Lambert, as has 
been stated before in these columns. These curious 
little paintings on copper (84 x 6}) illustrate: “ Sight,” by 
a young artist making a pen portrait, while an old man, 
probably his teacher, gives him advice ; “ Hearing,” by 
a man playing a bag-pipe, and another peasant, behind 
him, singing ; “ Taste,” by a jovial toper singing, prepar- 
atory to drinking a glass of wine he holds in his hand, a 
boon companion standing by witha stone jug ; “ Touch,” 
by a peasant, with a face expressive of pain, pulling a 
bandage from his wounded hand, while a woman pre- 
pares ointment in a chafing dish; and “Smell,” by a 
gardener putting a flower-pot of pinks upon a table 
and listening the while to a woman behind him with 
a flower in her hand. “The Satyr in the Home of 
the Peasant,” by Nicolas Maes,a strange combination 
of realism and imagination, and “ The Advocate,” by 
Pieter de Hooghe, were lent by Messrs, Cottier & Co., 
and “The Concert,” by Adrian Van Ostade, by Mr. 
Durand-Ruel. The latter, by the way, is credited 
in the catalogue with the ownership of Delacroix’s 
“ Amende Honorable” shown here, but that can hardly 
be; for I have reason to believe that if he had not sold 
it, it would be now among the “ Hundred Masterpieces” 
at the American Art Galleries. The superb “Chien 
d'arrét,” owned by Mr. Frederick E. Ames—I erroneous- 
ly credited its possession, with some other pictures, to 
Governor Oliver Ames, last month—was also exhibited 
at the Union League Club. Fine as is Troyon’s 
“Garde Chasse,” at the Barye Monument Exhibition, 
its appearance there does not reconcile me to the 
absence of this splendid picture ; for while the dogs in 
the former are in repose, this noble Pointer, in arrested 
action, shows to a greater degree those sculptural qual- 
ities one associates with the name of Barye than any 
painting of an animal I have ever seen. 


* 


THE Union League Club’s fourth exhibition of Orien- 
tal Art, held in conjunction with that of these and other 
paintings, was in itself very notable. It was of decorat- 


‘ 


ed Chinese porcelain, cloisonné and other enamels. 
The finest of the cloisonné pieces, including some very 
interesting examples of “‘ champlevé” and a noble white 
bowl, of the Ming period, were lent by Mr. S. P. Avery, 
other contributors being Messrs. Brayton Ives, James L. 
Raymond, Thomas B. Clarke and W. Churchill Oastler. 
Struck by the painfully new look of some of the large 
pieces shown in the second gallery, I sought the reason, 
and was amazed to learn that they had been electro- 
plated ! 
* * * 

DECORATED Chinese porcelain, which is held in the 
highest esteem by collectors in the East, is only just be- 
ginning to be properly appreciated in the United States, 
where the taste has hitherto been for single color objects. 
The wonderful case full of decorated pieces at the 
Union League Club exhibition, from the cabinets of Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Dana, Mr. Ellsworth, Mr. Smith, Mr. Oastler 
and Mr. Clarke, shows that some at least of our amateurs 
know better than to limit their acquisitions by such a 
narrow range of selection. In consequence of the small 
demand for decorated pieces until very recently, when- 
ever they came into the market they brought, compara- 
tively speaking, low prices. 

* * 

AMONG the most charming pieces in Mr. Ives’s con- 
tribution was an exquisite Yung-Ching vase with a branch 
of peaches, naturally treated with a free brush, put in 
most lovingly on a white ground of great purity. Very 
beautiful, too, but treated less freely, was his cylindrical 
vase of soft white, with butterflies in enamel—a choice 
Ming piece. More conventional in treatment and of ex- 
quisite workmanship was a plate with seven successive 
borders. A rose-back cup and saucer, with charming 
floral and butterfly decoration, a bowl and cover with very 
spirited green dragon decoration on a white ground, an 
egg-shell vase, and the noble peony vase, about thirty 
inches high, absolutely unique and the admiration of 
every connoissure who has seen it, were others of Mr. 
Ives’s contribution of twelve pieces, “each one without 
a flaw,” as he remarked with just pride. The object in 
which Mr. Ives seemed to take most pride was a big 
Yung-Ching vase, covered with very elaborate decora- 
tions, in relief, of figures and flowers, introducing nearly 
every color known in the potter’s art—certainly a marvel 
of technical skill. 

OTHER pieces in the case were two finely painted 
panel vases of the Four Seasons, lent by Mr. Walters, 
and, among about a dozen objects owned by Mr. 
Dana—all fine—his famous big black hawthorn vase ; 
an amphora-shaped vase (Kien-lung), with exquisite 
decoration of roses and fern-like leaves on a pure white 
ground; and of the same period, a grand vase with 
wonderful all-over tracery of fruit, flowers and foliage 
overlaying a gold ground—green and gold being the 
general effect. This piece, I believe, was in the Mary 
Morgan collection. A very remarkable piece was Mr. 
Rockefellar’s Ming vase with a five-clawed red and white 
dragon in relief on a lustrous black or dark green ground, 
across which float white clouds—formerly in the Arbuth- 
not collection. Mr. Ellsworth showed an unique white 
Kang-he jar with Persian design in black; Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith a miniature beaker with the rare leopard- 
skin decoration; his charming pure white vase with 
dragon decoration of the true peach-blow color, and a 
fine egg-shell lantern. Mr. Oastler also had a fine egg- 
shell lantern and a very handsomely decorated jar, with 
a landscape on a white ground panelled ona superb rose- 
colored body. Mr. Clarke sent a richly painted opium 
pipe (made in 1736), and some smal] decorated pieces, 
including one of Japis-lazuli ground, of rare depth, with 
variegated ornamentation. 


* * 
* 


SOME statistics concerning “the Legion of Honor,” 
given by The Magazine of Art, are suggestive. It appears 
that of the two thousand two hundred French artists 
who have received “ rewards ” in the Salon, ranging from 
Medals of Honor down to Honorable Mentions, three 
hundred and seventy have been “ decorated ”’—that is 
to say, admitted to the Legion of Honor; and of them 
seventy have been raised to the ranks of Officer, Com- 
mander, and Grand Officer. Reviewing the list of 
these, the editor thinks that “ there is hardly one among 
them who does not fully merit his honor.” But, what 


of the great mass—the other three hundred ?”’ he asks. 


His inference is, that the average of their talent must be 
“at least equal to that of the average Royal Academi- 
cian.” This is really startling! Think of three hun- 


dred French artists, mere “ Chevaliers "’ of the Legion, 
and yet every one of them with talent a/ /east¢ equal to 
that of the average Royal Academician—of Mr. Long or 
Mr. Frith, for instance! 

I AM indebted to Messrs. Cottier & Co. for two ad- 
mirable photographs of large size, similar to the famous 
Braun photographs, and in no respect inferior to them, 
taken by Mr. Kurtz directly from Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer’s fine portraits, by Rembrandt, of Christian Paul 
Van Beresteyn, Burgomaster of Delft, and of Volkera 
Nicolai Knobbert, his wife, shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum. These photographs are not for sale—more 
is the pity. They are worthy of a place of honor in any 
room in any house, and in the interest of good art, there 
could not be too many copies of them. Mr. Kurtz, I 
understand, by the way, has a commission from the 
American Art Association to photograph the “ Ange- 
lus” in similar manner for the benefit of a limited num- 
ber of subscribers. 

* * 

A PARIS correspondent of The New York Herald re- 
ports the following interesting conversation : 

‘*Stephen Bourgeois, the well-known art connoisseur, was dis- 
cussing Rembrandt's ‘ Angel Visiting the Shepherds,’ when he 
was asked how much it was worth. He said he had been ad- 
vised to hold it up for 200,000 frs., but would sell it for 125,000 frs. 

‘** Then it is not worth as much as Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus ?”’ 

‘** My dear sir, if Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus ” is worth 584,000 frs., this 
Rembrandt is worth 5,000,000 frs, There is simply no compari- 
son to be made between them. Millet's painting may be worth 
84,000 frs., but your compatriots paid exactly half a million more 
than its maximum value. I havea right to speak on this subject, 
because for three years I had the ‘‘ Angelus ” in these very rooms, 
and tried to get rid of it for 10,000 frs. 

““*You Americans, with your boundless wealth and, if you per- 
mit me, your boundless ignorance of art, have so falsified the 


picture market that the price a picture brings is no longer a guide 


as to its real value.’ ” 


THE distribution of the medals and honorable men- 
tions at the Paris Exposition has called forth bitter de- 
nunciation of the juries and the administration. M. 
Bouguereau, painter of wax-like nymphs and satyrs, has 
taken the lead in the attack, and charges, among other 
things, that there were too many foreigners upon the 
juries ; that pictures were exhibited which had been re- 
jected ; that some of the awards were unjust; and that 
he himself had not been given from the beginning a 
place on the line. To this Mr. Proust, the director of 
the Exposition, answers that the number of foreigners on 
the juries was, as called for by the ministerial decree, in 
just proportion tothe number of foreign pictures—that is, 
twenty-two foreign to nineteen French jurymen. Mr. 
Proust thinks, with reason, it must be confessed, that the 
fact that M. Bouguereau secured a panel and had his bust 
placed in front of it ought to satisfy that somewhat ex- 
acting gentleman’s private claims. That the juries failed, 
in some cases, to render exact justice he admits. 

* 

THE “William Donne” cabled from Paris to the 
New York papers as having been created a Chevalier of © 
the Legion of Honor is no other than the distinguished 
William T. Dannat, previously honored with the secre- 
taryship of the International Art Jury at the Universal 
Exposition. Mr. F. A. Bridgman is the only other 
native American painter, I believe, who ever secured 
the coveted red ribbon, although Mr. Constant Mayer 
was given the decoration several years ago. Mr. 
Lafarge also receives the ribbon, but it is for his stained 
glass exhibit. General Franklin, as the head of the 
American Art Commission, is made a Grand Officer of 
the Legion, and General Rush C. Hawkins, his active 
associate, an Officer of the order. On Mr. Alexander 
Harrison is conferred the title of Officer of Public In- 
struction—whatever that may be—but he declines the 
honor. “He complains of unfairness in awarding the 
decorations,” we are told, “ and points out that English 
exhibitors obtained the highest honors.’”’ It is amusing 
to read at the same time, in a London despatch to the 
Herald, that the English are also displeased : “ Ameri- 
cans may be dissatisfied with the manner in which 
French juries have awarded medals and other decora- 
tions, but Englishmen are foaming at the mouth,” we 
are told. The Englishmen certainly seem to have been 
highly honored so far as ribbons and buttons are con- 
cerned, supposing such rewards to have any value. But 
such honors, of course, are no honors at all unless 
awarded with discrimination, which it is notorious they 
seldom are in France; and is it not rather beneath the 
dignity of Americans to show concern about receiving 
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them or not receiving-‘them? Mr. Dannat is the only 
American painter made a Chevalier; but just the same 
“honor” is accorded to—among about a dozen other 
English painters—poor old Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and 
the anecdotal Mr. Frith, R.A., whose friends ought to 
have stopped them exhibiting ever so long ago. The 
gifted G. F. Watts (also R.A.) and Professor Hubert 
Herkomer (only A.R.A.) are given exactly the same 
decoration. Now, where is the honor of it all? Go to, 
Mr. Dannat; find glory in your red ribbon if you can. 
And you, Mr. Harrison, be discreetly indifferent as to 
whether the French government make you an Officer 
of Public Instruction or a captain of artillery. 


* * 


IT occasionally happens that a dealer, whether by de- 
sign or inadvertence, marks an article with a price 
smaller than he thinks he should get for it. Has such 
marking of an article the force of a contract? In 
France it appears that it has, and that the dealer must 
sell at the price marked or Jay damages. It is so also 
in England, and probably the ruling of the courts would 
be to the same effect in this country. Toa correspond- 
ent,a London journal says: ‘‘ He (the dealer) is certainly 
bound. The ticket is tantamount to an offer to all the 
world to sell the article for the price named to any one who 
will accept it on those terms. A definite offer and an un- 
conditional acceptance are all that are necessary to con- 
stitute a valid contract. It is not material that the offer is 
not made to any particular person. That is so in many 
cases of contract, ¢ g., in advertisements, and in 
announcements of sales by public auction. There can 
be no ambiguity in the offer where the price of an article 
is ticketed upon it, as the shopkeeper can have no other 
motive in putting the ticket upon it than to induce the 
public to believe that he is willing to sell it at the price 
marked. After the offer has been unconditionally ac- 
cepted he cannot revoke it ; the contract is complete, and 
if he does not deliver the goods there is a breach, for 
which he is liable in damages.” 


* 


IN The Moniteur des Arts, Mr. Emile Cardon, speak- 
ing of the disposition of American artists to go abroad 
for their subjects, gives the amusing instance, among 
others, of Alexander Harrison's “ Chateaux en Espagne.” 
Of course, Spain has nothing to do with Mr. Harrison’s 
picture, which merely represents a lazy youngster lying 
on his back in the fields and dreaming away the sum- 
mer hours. 


* * 


Mrs. LANGTRY has a silver bath. Concerning this 
important fact, a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says : 

‘* Bathmakers believe that there is only one silver bath in the 
world. This was made some years ago for an Indian Prince by 
a London bathmaker, and he supposes that, the owner having 
died, the silver bath came into the market, and Mrs. Langtry 
purchased it. A silver bath is a tremendous affair.” 


The late Mrs. Mary Morgan, of “ peach-blow” fame, 

had a silver bath in her house in Madison Avenue, and 

I think there is another somewhere in this country. 

ANOTHER little nest of false pictures has been dis- 
covered at Paris ina bric-a-brac shop in the Boulevard 
de Clichy. Some purchasers of pictures bearing the 
signature of a respectable artist, M. Raffaelli, conceiving 
some doubts about the genuineness of their possessions, 
did the only sensible thing in the circumstances, sub- 
mitted the pictures to the artist. He not only at once 
pronounced them false, but had the seller shadowed by 
detectives until he was caught in the act of disposing of 
another forged picture. His place was then searched, 
and a large quantity of false Ribots, Rousseaus, Dela- 
croixs and Vollons was found, knocked carelessly 
around to be “ discovered ” by foolish amateurs of “ bar- 
gains,” rather than of pictures. The dealer was com- 
pelled to refund his ill-gotten gains, and the false pic- 
tures were destroyed. Their fabricator, in consideration 
of a promise “ not to do so again,” was let off, perhaps 
a little too easily. 

* * * 

A CASE of special interest to publishers who use photo- 
engraved plates is likely to come up soon in the local 
courts. It involves the question of the responsibility of 
photo-engravers for the proper printing of their plates. 
Publishers who have been put to the expense and 
annoyance of stopping their presses on account of the 
wretched work of certain photo-engraving companies 
will watch the result with interest. MONTEZUMA. 


A SMALL collection of pictures by Mr. Henry Mosler 
is to be seen at Schaus’s Gallery. Mr. Mosler is well 
known as a painter of genre subjects. He affects the 
picturesque costumes and interiors and the simple man- 
ners of Brittany peasant life. One of the most succuss- 
ful of his paintings represents a peasant lad and lass 
making love, while a grim-looking old woman, mother 
of the latter, keeps a rod in pickle for her around the 
corner of her cottage. Another shows a farmer's living 
room with big box bed and fireplace built in stages 
in the background. Before the latter a tall peasant 
stands proudly looking on while the women and chil- 
dren of the household are gathered admiringly about the 
cradle of his latest born. Several pictures have single 
figures or heads, male or female, for subjects. Mr. Mos- 
ler paints solidly, is very happy in catching the lines 
which give action and expression, and he colors richly 
and naturally. Among other new pictures at Schaus’s 
some exquisite Cazins are to be noticed. One in partic- 
ular, with a windmill perched on top of a steep, green 
slope is full of the out-of-doors feeling which his 
recent works do not always exhibit. 


THE publisher of The Art Amateur acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the Washington 
Memorial Arch: Montague Marks, $10; Thomas F. 
Kirby, $5; J.D. $1; B. S. E., $3; B. B., $2; Mrs. 
V. O., 50c.; Mrs. E., 50c.; Mrs. Y., $1; ‘“ Washington 
Heights,” $1; ‘“ A Suburban Resident,” $1. 


THE FALL “ACADEMY” EXHIBITION. 


THERE are few pictures of great merit in the autumn 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design, but there 
are some of great promise. Notable among these are 
the canvas given the place of honor at the head of the 
stairs, and another by the same artist—Robert Reid—in 
the West Gallery. The latter, though smaller and less 
ambitious, explains the former in certain regards; and 
we will therefore describe it first. It is No. 392 in the 
catalogue, and is entitled “ Between the Sun and the 
Moon.” Ona high and barren plateau, hanging over a 
wide plain, stands a shepherd girl and some sheep. The 
roofs of a few houses are dimly seen above the edge 
of the ridge, and the gray smoke from them rises into a 
purplish evening sky in which hangs a full round moon. 
The plain is lost in shadow. A few touches of orange 
sunlight linger on the bushes of the elevated ground 
and on the figure of the girl. The effect of these bright 
touches against the misty purplish background has been 
carefully studied, and the picture is very harmonious as 
to color. In the larger picture the artist has made 
a much more ambitious essay. The subject is “The 
Flight into Egypt.” At the right, and facing the specta- 
tor, is the group of the Virgin and Child; the latter, 
partly supported by the mother’s arms, is still seated on 
the back of the traditional ass, which is quietly browsing 
on some dusty herbage of the desert, in which the scene 
islaid. Asin the former picture, the time is twilight, 
and a full round moon, barred by a streak of cloud, 
hangs over the horizon. On the sand to the left is a 
fire, the blue smoke from which is carried by puffs of 
air across the scene. The brilliance of the embers and 
of the moon is repeated in the aureole that encircles the 
Child and in the halo above the Virgin’s head, with the 
effect of making these supernatural adjuncts look quite 
in keeping and therefore impressive. The mere choice 
of such a subject as this on the part of a young man 
would be noticeable, but the degree of success attained 
by Mr. Reid gives the brightest hopes for his future. 

A place in the corridor is now definitely recognized 
as being rather honorable than otherwise. Beside “ The 
Flight into Egypt” it includes some good pieces of sculp- 
ture and a few other paintings. A head of a boy, “ In- 
spiration,” and a decorative relief, “Cupid,” by Attilio 
Piccirilli; two studies of horses’ heads of full life-size, 
and a statuette of Mr. Joseph Jefferson as “ Fighting 
Bob,” by John Rogers, N. A., and a relief, “Peace and 
Prosperity,” a study for a monumental frieze, by J. 
Massey Rhind, deserve particular attention among the 
few objects of sculpture. The last-mentioned work con- 
tains a large number of nude and partly draped figures, 
well studied and excellently disposed. “ A Florentine 
Study,” a head of a sharp-featured old man with a fillet 
about his hair, is also by Mr. Rhind, and is a capital 
piece of modelling. 

A good though small nude, “Echo,” by Herbert Den- 
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man, in the North Gallery, is not, as a picture, up to the 
average of his work. The nymph, in the conventional 
attitude, with hand to lips, is seated on a rock, with 
the sunlight shining through the foliage in the rear. 
All of this landscape is most conventionally treated. 
Near by hangs a humorous effort by Frederick James, 
which is more successful than Mr. Denman’s idyll. It 
is a gouty old gentleman in a gorgeous dressing-gown 
and red bandanna, with his legs done up in red flan- 
nel, who is amusing himself with a game of “ Solitaire.” 
A very good portrait, by Alice Shea, of a young woman 
in yellow and black gown, sitting sideways on a carved 
chair, is distinguished by the enigmatical title “ Yellow’s 
Forsaken.” “An Old Woman from Dachan,” by 
Robert G. Sprunk, is a capital study of an old market- 
woman with blue gown and blue-painted basket. Every 
wrinkle in her ruddy old face tellsa story. R. Cleveland 
Coxe’s attempt to get color with little but black and 
white in his “ Portrait,”” No, 58, would be more successful 
if his handling was less teased. As it is, the lady's 
white dress, with violets at the bosom, the black piano, 
the green edge of the music-book and the gray back- 
ground strike an harmonious note. The action of the 
extended arms and fingers has been well observed. <A 
bearded negro chef, “ King of the Kitchen,” by James 
Fagan, is an excellent piece of brush-work, good in color 
and lighting. “ Bereft,” by Clifford Grayson, is an old 
woman seated with bowed head before the cross that 
marks a grave in some Norman or Brittany graveyard. 
Itis asimple, quiet and forcible piece of work. ‘ Venetian 
Fishing Boots,” by Walter Palmer, show the familiar 
red lateen sails in a novel arrangement, with a bit of 
sandy shore and a fishing-creel in the background. 

In the East Gallery is a good character study, unpleas- 
ant in color, but well drawn and very cleverly treated by 
Gilbert Gaul. He calls it ‘One of Sherman's Bummers.” 
The red-bearded soldier is heavily laden with the plunder 
of some Southern barn-yard, and marches through the 
sunlit woods with a loot of chickens, turkeys and other 
fowls depending from his waist and shoulders, Un- 
pleasant in color also, but very decorative as to design, 
is Walter Shirlaw’s girl bending down a tall sunflower 
stalk. The lines of the figure and those of the plant 
are strong and graceful, and harmonize well. There is 
a capital crowd of Arabs, squatted, standing, gesticulat- 
ing, gathered about a snake-charmer and his tambourine 
player, or mingled confusedly with horses, donkeys and 
camels outside the bettlemented walls, in Wordsworth 
Thompson’s “ Market, Tangier, Morocco.” A _ portrait 
which, as to drawing and modelling, is one of the‘best, if 
not the very best in the exhibition, is No, 223, by Frederic 
Marie Vermorcken—an unfamiliar name. Its brownish 
yellow tone will improve with age. A strikingly good 
little portrait, perhaps a little too carefully painted as to 
the costume, is that of Mr. Emil Carlsen, by Kenyon 
Cox. The pose is most unconventional, but it is natural, 
and doubtless characteristic. 

Mr. Wyant’s “ Evening” is impressive in its simple 
composition, and is full of atmosphere; Mr. Chase's 
“Bath Beach, L. I.,” is agreeable in color and bright and 
crisp in execution. But there are strangely few good 
landscapes in the exhibition, and in most of those which 
may be thus distinguished, the impressionist influence, 
particularly in Henry F. Taylor's red-tiled farm buildings 
in a flat landscape, “ Souvenir of Normandy,” is very 
observable. Thomas Moran, N. A., has returned to his 
older manner and to his well-known preference for 
Turneresque effects. His “ Venice ”’ is brilliant, crowded, 
clever; and his “Sunset on Long Island” shows how 
greatly an adept at composition may depart from nature 
without becoming unnatural. Some influence of the 
late William M. Hunt is discernible in “ Milking-time,” by 
Frederick W. Kost. It is a twilight scene near the edge 
of a dark wood, in which some cattle play a very small 
part. A good still-life subject is “Country Pumpkins,” 
laid, leaves, stalk and all, on a heavy brown table. The 
artist is T. A. Brower, Jr. “The Sail-maker,” by 
Edgar M. Ward, N. A., is one of the best things that 
that clever painter has done. The old man is seated 
on his bench in a large, bare, whitewashed loft, near 
a large window, and is stitching a sail, which hangs 
from his knees to the floor. As a “tour de force” in 
painting whites it would be remarked at any exhibition, 
and the characterization and movement of the model 
are admirable. Joseph F. Mathews’s Portrait of 
Mrs. W.—on a giant-like antique chair overlaid with ham- 
mered brasses—and William S. Allen’s impressionistic 
Afternoon, with a blue girl in a blue boat, are also 
among the remarkable things in the exhibition, 
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THE BARYE MONUMENT FUND EXHIBITION. 


First NOTICE. 


OSSIBLY it has escaped the 
memory of even some of the 
few outsiders who knew of 
it at the time that there has 
been an exhibition of works 
of Barye in New York be- 
fore. About six years ago 
there was a small but ex- 
cellent collection of his 
sculpture and paintings in 
oil and water-colors at the 
Lotos Club. To this Mr. 

Cyrus J. Lawrence was the chief contributor, and he is 

one of the most important contributors to the present 

superb exhibition at the American Art Galleries, held 
by Messrs. Kirby, Sutton and Robertson, under the 
auspices of the Barye Monument Association. He has 
there sixty-one pieces, making him third on the list, Mr. 
Walters coming first, with one hundred 
and fifteen numbers, to the catalogue, and 
the Corcoran Gallery second, with ninety- 
five. Smaller collections, which yet add 
appreciably to the educational value of the 
exhibition, are lent by Mr. James F. Sutton | 

(fifty-one pieces), Mr. Robertson (twenty- 

two), Mr. Theodore K. Gibbs (fourteen) 

and Mr. S. P. Avery (twenty-seven.) Other 

contributors are Messrs. Richard M, 

Hunt, Richard M. Hoe, James S. Inglis, 

J. W. Ellsworth, Theodore Roosevelt, 

Albert Spenser, and Mrs, Bellina Froe- 

lich. 

The Committee on Selection and Cata- 
logue, which consists of Messrs. Cyrus 
J. Lawrence, Thomas B, Clarke and W. 
M. Laffan, it will be seen, has been very 
successful in securing loans from various 
owners ; and the happy thought of adding 
to the exhibition a representative collec- 
tion of paintings by those of Barye’s con- 
temporaries with whom he was most 
in sympathy has resulted in the bringing 
together of such a show of masterpieces 
as certainly could not be equalled in 
America, and perhaps could not be sur- 
passed in France without invoking State 
aid. So far as the works of Barye are 
concerned, the only serious disappoint- 
ment the committee has had is in not get- 
ting certain water-colors by him owned 
by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, who is still 
abroad. A selection from the gallery of 
the latter would undoubtedly have added 
several masterpieces to the collection ; 
but, as in the case of some other owners 
of important pictures in this country, it 


prepares us, when we turn to the smaller bronzes ar- 
ranged about it, to see them with new eyes; to look not 
for the patient detail which would be looked for from 
the sculptor in miniature, nor for the exaggerations 
which should mark the artistic theorist which certain 
other critics would make’ of Barye, but for great sculp- 
ture, synthetical, broad and massive even in the smallest 
of his figures. That Barye modelled “ paper-weights,” 
and that Barbedienne has copied them by the hundreds, 
should be a matter for congratulation among all true 
amateurs of art. We hope that M. Barbedienne will 
continue to “vulgarize’” these admirable little works 
until every one capable of appreciating Barye’s work, 
but not able to afford a fine proof retouched by the 
sculptor’s own hand and covered by him with a marvel- 
lous patina, may, at least, own one or more of these 
reproductions, and be encouraged to dispense with more 
ordinary “ bronzes of commerce.” 

The whole of the first gallery is devoted to Barye 
casts, wax models, bronzes and water-colors. We can- 
not, in the present article, stop to particularize many of 
them. Some of the most characteristic are illustrated 


Horse,” his “Bull Brought Down by a Tiger,” may 
well have influenced the youthful sculptor. The “Raft 
of the Medusa,” his most famous work, was exhibited 
in 1859, while Barye was working with the now forgotten 
sculptor Bosio as “ medailleur.” He died in 1824, at 
which time Barye had gained a second prize in sculpture, 
and had left the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Delacroix also, 
with his terribly life-like studies of tigers and lions, must 
have vividly impressed Barye. The Eastern scenes of 
Decamps, the rocky wilderness and flaming sunset sky 
of “ The Walk to Emmaus,” the glowing color of the 
“Butcher Shop” may have furnished his imagination 
with the proper backgrounds for the splendid creatures 
which he loved to draw and model. It is recorded that 
Barye passed several weeks every year at Barbizon, 
where, with Rousseau, Millet and Corot, he sketched 
and painted forest interiors and rocky foregrounds. But 
it is evident from his water-colors that these studies by 
no means satisfied him. There is a story that he often 
invited the water-color painter Frangais to visit him at 
Barbizon, for the purpose of seeing him work, and even 
copied some of his drawings. And the influence of 
Decamps and Delacroix, as well as of 
Rousseau, can be readily traced in some 
of his water-color backgrounds. 

It is thus shown that an intimate con- 
nection exists between Barye’s art and that 
of some, at least, of his great contempora- 
ries, such as fully justifies the placing of 
them together. But even if there were no 
such intimate personal relations as we 
have just pointed out, it would still be 
proper to utilize the occasion to bring into 
juxtaposition these one hundred and four 
examples of a school, or a tendency in art, 
if the reader will, which, though widely ap- 
preciated, is, as yet, not critically differ- 
entiated from others. The mere fact that 
people of culture and considerable knowl- 
edge of art speak of all the men here rep- 
resented as individualists, ignoring their 
obviously common aims, principles and 
methods, is enough to furnish a “ raison 
d’étre” for the exhibition in its actual 
form. Daubigny, when at his best, was 
perhaps too much what is now known as 
an Impressionist to come into line. But 
if the visitor will bear in mind the general 
effect of collections in which Cabanel and 
Géréme and Merle reign supreme, and 
compare it with that of the present col- 
lection, he will see that there is a strong 
family likeness about the works included 
in this latter. 

The movement to which the great names 
of this collection belong was not confined 
to the plastic arts, nor, indeed, to art alto- 
gether. Art but showed in its own way 
the tendency to return to first principles 
and to the sources of national life which 


may be said that, although their contri- 
butions would have béen welcomed, they 
are not missed. The only important ex- 
ception in this regard, perhaps, is “ The 
Sower,” by Millet, owned by Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, and one can but respect that 
gentleman’s scruples against disturbing in any way the 
famous gallery in the W. H. Vanderbilt house; it being 
the wish of the family that the collection shall remain 
just as it was left by its founder. 

On entering the galleries, the visitor is confronted by 
the great plaster cast of a “ Lion Crushing a Serpent,” 
which belongs to the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Arts. The first sight of this magnificent work immedi- 
ately disabuses the visitor of the not uncommon impres- 
sion that Barye was only a sculptor of small objects— 
“ paper-weights,” as his envious detractors used con- 
temptuously to call them during his lifetime. This great 
animal is a monumental work of the highest order. It 
shows that if Barye worked habitually on a small scale, 
it was from no lack of power to do large work. It 
enables us to judge with understanding the sculptor of 
the great works of the Louvre facade ; of those placed by 
Mr. Walters on Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore; of 
the supporters of Mercié’s “ Gloria Victis ;” of the “ Lion 
and Cock on the July Column; ” of the stone eagles on 
the Bridge of Jena; of the four groups of animals exe- 
cuted for the town of Marseilles, and other important 
works necessarily unknown to the American public. It 


‘ANTOINE-LOUIS BARYE, 


ENGRAVED BY DESMOULINS. AFTER A PORTRAIT BY A, GILBERT, 


in the present number of The Art Amateur, and to 
those we must confine our notices for the present, re- 
turning to the major part of the collection next month, 
This plan is the more incumbent on us since it will be 
necessary, in order that our out-of-town readers shall have 
a true idea of the exhibition as a whole, to set before 
them some account of the paintings which fill the upper 
galleries. These are all works of the school which 
began with the Romanticist reaction, and may bé said 
to have ended with the death, the other day, of the il- 
lustrious Jules Dupré. The painters represented are 
Géricault, Delacroix, Decamps, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
Troyon, Dupré, Diaz, Daubigny. All of these, with the 
exception of the last named, were in full spiritual har- 
mony with the sculptor around whose works theirs have 
been gathered. Géricault, of whom, unfortunately, Mr. 
Cottier’s noble “Lion” in repose is the only example, 
was one of the initiators of the modern movement in 
French art, and it is more than likely that his splendidly 


-modelled animals were a source of inspiration to the 


young Barye. Géricault was a passionate student of 
nature. He modelled as well as painted, and his 
“Equestrian Statue,” his bas-relief of a “Man and 


has been working itself out as a revolu- 
tionary force in many other ways besides. 
The connection between Walter Scott and 
Delacroix (in the subject of the “En- 
lévement de Rebecca”) is as apparent 
as that between Delacroix and Barye. 
Goethe and Schiller have had their effect, no less ob- 
vious, on French Romantic art. In fact, the origins 
of the school-may be said to be pretty well established, 
and its opposition to the classicalism and traditionalism 
of the Academicians is well known. What remains to be 
determined, and what the present exhibition may aid in 
defining, are the limits of this particular phase of the 
Romantic movement in the plastic arts. 

It is this same Romantic impulse, so well shown in the 
paintings just referred to, that gives, when all is said, 
their most characteristic features to the Barye bronzes. 
It was owing to this impulse that Barye applied himself 
so assiduously to the study of nature; owing to it, 
again, that in his anatomical studies he never lost sight 
of the effects of life; that he studied with his imagina- 
tion excited and on the watch for every indication of 
native force and untamed energy in the caged creatures 
that he used for models. Whoever will compare 
Delacroix’s “ Tiger Drinking” in the present exhibition 
with one of Barye’s numerous water-color studies of 
the cat tribe will be convinced of the truth of this prop- 
osition. Delacroix as an animal painter was more 
like Barye than Barye himself, The imaginative free- 
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dom, the “fugue” which is only possible to one who 
has completely mastered his technique as well as his 
subject, which is to be found to the full in the bronzes 
and in Delacroix’s pictures, as well as most others 
in the upper galleries, Barye has vainly tried to infuse 
into his water-colors. Where the mastery was his he 
used it just as Delacroix or Géricault would have done. 

One day in 1873, about two years before Barye’s 
death, a party of gentlemen called at his studio to see 
him. His wife threw up her hands, “ Mon Dieu!” she 
exclaimed, “he is not here, and will not be for a week. 
They have just received a new tiger at the Jardin des 
Plantes.” The anecdote is more than characteristic, it 
is as illustrative of the artist as of the man. Barye was 
all his life a student, never tired of going to nature, and 
for him nature may be said to have meant the feline 
race, its cousins and remote relations. Barye was, “ par 
excellence,” the sculptor of lions, tigers and cats. Of 
other animals, he liked best those whose loose joints, 
lissom skin and slippery muscles give them something 
of a cat-like appearance, at least when in motion. Even 
in his human figures, as may be perceived in one or two 
of our examples, he triumphs particularly in displaying 
the free construction of the animal frame, the move- 
ment of the bones in their sockets, the elasticity of the 
tendons, the looseness of the skin, so different from the 
firm attachment of a vegetable kind—all those distinc- 
tive marks of the animal nature, in short, which are 
most evident in the cat tribe. 

But the qualities that most attracted Barye are com- 
mon to all the higher forms of animal life. His known 
fondness for that particular race to which the king of 
beasts belongs might lead one to say that in every ani- 
mal he saw something of the cat. But it would be 
truer to put it that in every living creature he was par- 
ticularly attracted by those signs of life which he had 
learned to interpret. His horses, bulls, deer, as may be 
seen at the present exhibition in the American Art Gal- 
leries, are not always correctly modelled. Those who 
have made special studies of these different animals will 
find many points to criticise. But there is never-absent 
that feeling of something living under the bronze skin. 
One knows that it is the bull’s backbone that this bear 
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is crunching ; that should the lion’s paw touch the raised 
foreleg of the horse in this other group, muscles, ten- 
dons and bone will be exposed. 

Barye’s great merit is, however, not so much the 
knowledge of internal anatomy that he shows, but the 
imaginative use that he makes of it. Everybody who 
has studied animal painting or sculpture, knows that 
it requires some exercise of the imagination, par- 
ticularly in representing animals in motion. It is very 
seldom that more than incomplete sketches and studies 
can be made, and these the artist must mentally fit to- 
gether. If he has but a common degree of the imagina- 
tive faculty, this fitting together will be badly done. It 
is a sure sign of a commonplace talent when an ani- 
mal study is carefully finished in all its parts, but ill- 
proportioned and lacking animation. Many of Barye’s 
finest works look rough and unfinished; but they are 
always well blocked out and the sentiment of life is never 
missing. His “ Theseus Slaying a Centaur” is a fine 
example of the true artistic imagination; and in his 


“Monkey and Antelope” the imagination has almost as 
full play. The specimen in the exhibition belongs to 
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the Metropolitan Museum. The antelope of the South 
African kind called a gnu is what might be called the 
connecting link between the horse and the bull, and it is 
this that fired Barye’s fancy. He has given this gro- 
tesque steed an equally grotesque rider, and nothing can 
be imagined more Iiving than the group thus produced. 

In many pieces Barye shows a curious felicity in 
bringing man and the lower animals together. This is 
evident in our cuts of the “ Arab on Camel-back,” and the 
mounted Arab slaying a lion. It has led to still another 
theory about Barye—namely, that he was a sort of artis- 
tic Darwinian or Haeckelian. We do not believe that, 
whatever ideas he may have had on such matters, 
Barye ever attempted to express them in his work. 
His interest was in animal vitality as he found it, and is 
as fully shown in those other groups, in which merely 
animal force, swiftness, and ferocity is shown, as in the 
illustrations, shown on the next page, of the ‘“ Bear and 
Bull” and the “Eland Attacked by a Lynx.” 

Most of the sculptures are small, the Theseus only 
being of half the size of life, but there are objects 
smaller still, veritable paper-weights and chimney orna- 
ments, in which the same intense observation and large- 
ness of conception are shown, perhaps more strikingly 
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because of their restrained proportions. An ibis perched 
on a tortoise, the whole group about an inch and a half 
high, is as majestical as the sacred bird itself might look 


in the shadow of an Egyptian ruin. The opposite ex- 
treme of gracefulness and fragility is shown in a tiny 
statuette of a recumbent gazelle, which is scratching its 
neck with one of its hind feet. The wax model of a 
running horse, of which the bronze is also here, shows 
how every smear of wax added by the artist in building 
up the little figure was made to tell, like the brush- 
strokes of a consummate painter. Even the compli- 
cated hunting scenes modelled for the Duke of Orleans 
and cast by the “ cire perdue” process, in which Barye 
was evidently preoccupied by the technical difficulties 
and advantages of the process, lead one, when done 
wondering at his audacity and success in this regard, to 
wonder again at the animation, the spirit of all these 
little figures, trampling, falling, struggling, fighting. 
The figure of Minerva taking off her sword, which we 
illustrate, and of which Mr. Walters shows a proof in 
gilt bronze, is but one of a group of three goddesses which 
make the base of a small candelabrum, the upper part 
being ornamented with a smaller standing group of the 
Graces. All of these little groups show a thorough 
mastery of the nude human figure and a decorative 
ability of the highest order. Barye’s taste in ornament 
would of itself stamp him as a great artist. It is severe, 
but rich. There is nothing meagre in the lines of this 
candelabrum nor in those of the smaller and simpler 
candlestick, round which twine leaves and bells of con- 
volvulus ; but not a protuberance nor a hollow has been 
added for mere richness of effect, and the characteristic 
form of the whole object is strong and distinguished. 

In order to sum up the impression made upon him by 
Barye’s works in this exhibition, the visitor naturally 
turns again to the great plaster lion and admires once 
more its huge bulk, the evidence of untold power in 
every limb and muscle and in the tremendous arch of 
the spine, the expression of the great beast, wary and 
threatening, as it prepares to crush with one more blow 
the fanged head drawn back in another effort to 
strike. Yet from this he 
goes with still increas- 
ing admiration to the 


“Theseus Wrestling 
with the Minotaur” 
and the “ Theseus and 
Centaur.” These com- 


binations of man and 
beast no doubt fasci- 
nated Barye’s excitable 
imagination. He put 
all his force and all 
his talent into them, 
and we consider that 
they are his greatest 
works, 

It will strike many of 
our readers, who may 
be unable to visit the 
exhibition, as rather 
strange that there 
should be so much dif- 
between the 
“proofs,” for which 
great prices are paid, 
and the very satisfac- 
tory copies by Barbe- 
dienne, which may 
be had, comparatively 
speaking, for a song. 
in many cases the dif- 
ference is not at once observable. There are in the ex- 
hibition both early and late examples of several subjects, 
and in view of the genius that shows in both, it may well 
seem fastidious to set ten or twenty times the price on 
the one that is demanded for the other. But Barye him- 
self did not feel that the slight differences of patina and 
detail that may be discovered were matters of indiffer- 
ence. We learn from our valued contributor, Mr. 
Theodore Child, that Barye was very proud of his 
special green patina, which is quite different from the 
Barbedienne imitation of it. It is a surface coloring of 
the bronze itself, infinitesimal in thickness, and detract- 
ing absolutely nothing from the delicacy of the model- 
ling. Besides this, in the case of a man whose lightest 
touch had a certain significance, those retouched models 
must occasionally have gained greatly in expression. We 
see that it is so in some of the copies from the small wax 
horse already spoken of, which have plainly more “ go” 
to them than others, while none of them equal the wax. 

(To be concluded,) 
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SOME OF THE BRONZE SCULPTURE BY BARYE, IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRA VING, 


VIII. 


PERHAPS 
there is noth- 
ing more diffi- 
cult for a stu- 
dent in any 
kind of art to 
do than to 
work simply. 
The less edu- 
cated the eye 
is the.more it 
cares for fin- 
ish. The ten- 
dency with the 
novice is to complete one portion of the drawing or 
a painting before the rest is fairly begun; and while 
the tendency is great when one has the oil or water- 
color brush in hand to put little daubs here and little 
touches there, and by imitating a multitude of insignifi- 
cant little things, trying to make an object look real, 
the temptation is still greater when one has so small an 
instrument as the pen in hand. It is so easy to puta 
few lines here and a few lines there, and then if they 
do not look right to cross-hatch them in one direction, 
and, if still not satisfactory, again in another. 

The two drawings by Henri Scott, “The Home of 
Corot,” reproduced above, and “One of the Fountains 
of the Villa Borghese,” given on another page, are 
worthy of the most careful study, and may well serve as 
models. Looking at the latter drawing first, one ‘might 
be led to suppose it to be a highly finished drawing, 
the effects got by a multitude of lines. The truth is, it 
is a very simple one; it is the work of a master hand, 
and all the effects are produced with the utmost economy 
of labor. Now, turn to the other drawing, “ The Home 
of Corot,” and examine it for awhile. Could a stronger 
effect of light and shade and a more powerful repre- 
sentation of solidity in the building and grace in the 
vegetation be got with fewer lines? I doubt it. The 
strong sunlight coming from above, and a little to our 
left, throws a few broad shadows, but for every ‘one 
that is put in a dozen are omitted. You will see that 


THE HOME OF COROT, 


the steps are only outlined, whereas they would in 
nature be mostly in shadow; but they are ordinary 
steps, and the artist did not care to finish them. If 
they were drawn carefully, the window panes would 
have to have been drawn on the house, also per- 
haps the stone of the wall and the tiles or slate on 
the roof. But this is merely a simple sketch, and 
putting into it such detail would have made it an 
elaborate, finished picture. Our artist meant to be 
simple—a long shadow under the roof, 
shadow under the pediment of the portico, one to 
the right of the portico, a suggestion of a shadow or 
color on the door, the massive sides of the steps in 
shadow—and the building is drawn! 

The trees to the left and the vases on the stairs 
would undoubtedly have been drawn in outline; only 
some dark was needed to heighten the contrast of the 
white of the house, to make it appear in broad sunlight. 
The use of dark at the edges of the building, introduced 
to throw the same forward, was mentioned in a previous 
paper. Altogether, we have here a marvellous ex- 
ample of economical work, and I cannot but recommend 
this method of sketching as thoroughly artistic. It 
would be a good plan for the student to imagine his 
indian ink worth fifty cents a drop, and that every 
superfluous line in his drawing would add proportionately 
to the cost of its production. 

Looking again at the “Fountain” drawing, I would 
assert that it is equally as simple. I do not say that as 
few lines are used in proportion to the amount of space 
covered, but as few as in proportion to the effect got, 
and the appearance of finish is ten times greater. If 
you will look through your hand closed in the form of a 
cylinder, and concentrate your attention upon the cen- 
tre of the picture for awhile, you will see the forms and 
figure stand out in bold relief; you can almost see the 
air vibrate between them and their shadows, yet there is 
hardly any cross-hatching on the same. The shading is 
as simple as the shadows under the roof on the Corot 
house—simple parallel lines. Observe the two flying 
pigeons to our left and the shadows they throw on the 
wall. The work here is as simple as the leaves that 
surround the other drawing; and so throughout, there 
is not a line wasted. 

Perhaps the shrubbery in the 
extreme right-hand corner is 
carried somewhat farther than 
the rest of the picture. And 
the work surrounding the spout- 
ing water is a little indefinite, 
on account of the slight super- 
fluity of lines; but the rest is, as 
I have said, as simple a drawing, 
although more complete in sub- 
ject than “The Home of Corot.” 

I have spoken before of the 


a strong 
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light and shade upon them, and these drawings, together 
with “ The Tower of the Cathedral of Saint Jacques ” and 
“ The Lion of Saint Jacques,” drawn by Charles Kouner, 
with the sketch by Harpignies, will give some suggestions 
as to the treatment of forms. I have spoken also of the 
advisability of beginning with still-life subjects as a step- 
ping stone to architectural forms, and the little study 
given below of an etcher’s proof-taking paraphernalia 
will suggest to an intelligent student more than can be 
A sketch like “ From the Balustrade” 
can be made with a stub pen in a sketch book very 
rapidly 
draw); or you can carry a fountain pen with you, and 
always be ready to strike of little bits like this. You 
have a decided advantage if long practice makes you 
find it easy to work with pen As I 
remarked in my second paper, you should become ac- 
customed to sketch with your pen as rapidly as you 
would scrawl off a note with it. 
ERNEST 


said in columns. 


(provided of course that you know how to 


as as_ pencil. 


KNAUFFT, 


IN choosing flowers for painting, get the largest of 
each kind, not only because they are the finest, but be- 
cause they are the easiest to paint. One is also likely to 
make up for having small and poor flowers by putting 
many in a group, which increases the difficulties greatly. 
Large 
The amateur will do well to begin his painting with the 
more broken tones and the shadows, trying to match 
them first on his palette or a separate piece of paper, 
and leaving the more brilliant local tones for the last. 
In the case of flowers much freaked or variegated, like 
tulips, zinnias and some azaleas, the varied local tones 
should be laid in and modelled as much as possible 
while wet. Otherwise the stripes and markings will ap- 
pear too harsh. 


flowers, too, conduce to largeness of effect. 


* * 
* 


ALTHOUGH fruits are often more brilliantly colored 
than flowers, and their shining rinds are more difficult 
to reproduce than the mat texture of petals, they are 
nevertheless easier for the beginner because of their 


solidity, which makes the modelling much simpler, and 


value of sketching architectural 
objects, on account of the good 
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their roundness, which permits of every touch being run 
into the preceding one. There is no such trouble as is 
given by the varied and capricious curves of flower 
petals, their difficult foreshortenings, multiple reflections, 
lights, shadows, forms and tones more or less obscurely 
evident through their substance. Fruits are real solids, 
and most of them opaque. It is in their favor, too, that 
they last much longer than do flowers. 


* 


THE Azalea nubiflora blooms in all its beauty in many 
of our woods before the trees are fairly leaved. There 
are buff, purple, white and variegated species, but none 
more exquisitely beautiful than the pink one that is 
the commonest of those that appear early. The irreg- 
ular funnel-shaped corollas, with their spreading lobes, 
long pistils, and stamens, would seem difficult to paint ; 
but good springy slender sable brushes will soon do the 
work, White, rose madder, Naples yellow and pale 
neutral tint will give the delicate coloring. Let the young 
green leaves do all they will—they are slower to develop 
than the flowers. This shrub is so large that it would 
seem to offer material for grand studies ; but it does not 
mass well, and small branches are the most desirable. 


IN arranging a fruit picture, a branch with foliage and 
fruit attached always comes in well to supply a little 
cool or broken green in the leaves, and the contrast of 
their sharp edges and the angles of the branch with the 
rounded forms of the fruits. A detached leaf or fruit 
can often be used to complete a composition by bringing 
a brilliant note into the foreground or by balancing a 
larger mass on the opposite side of the picture. 


* 
* 


IN making pictures of street scenes, the best modern 
artists proceed as follows: The locality determined on is 
first studied daily, at all hours and in all weathers, taking 


occasional rough notes un- 
tilthe most suitable effect 
is observed. Next, acabis 
hired by the day, and from 
the cab window, stationed 
somewhere whence he will 
not be compelled to move 
on, the artist makes his 
study of the chosen effect 
—a complete and detailed 
drawing of the buildings, 


and a large number of rapid sketches in pencil, crayon 
and pastel of figures, horses, carts and carriages—all the 
life of the street, working for action mostly, and always 
with regard to the study of effect. His sketches all 
made, the background drawing is enlarged by squares or 
otherwise, and on the 
cartoon thus begun are 
copied roughly, in char- 
coal from the sketch- 
es, the groups and 
single figures needed 
to people it. At this 
point, changes in the 
attitudes, the grouping, 
and so forth, may sug- 
gest themselves and 
be indicated in the car- 
toon. Models are then 
chosen and_ brought 
into the studio, The 
most important fig- 
ures, at least, are com- 
pletely studied from 
these models on the 
cartoon or on separate 
sheets. The cartoon 
finished, the painting is 
begun, and, as it is seldom of large size, it may several 
times, while in progress, be taken in the cab and com- 
pared with the actual scene. The proportions of the 
figures in the foreground are usually either one-third or 
half life size, except in _— small cabinet pieces. 
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ART OF ILLUMINATION. 


THE 


CONCLUSION. 

As regards the employment of natural objects in your 
work, your own taste and judgment must again be your 
chief guides. Pictures, if you desire 
to introduce them, can be enclosed in 
panels or frames, so as to keep them 
entirely separate from the ornament, 
but they would be much better some- 
where else. Figures of any kind, 
human or other, animals, birds or in- 
sects, may be introduced at will any- 
where in the work, provided there 
is not too much--attempt at realistic 
treatment. They may be colored as 
you please, but there should be no 
more realization attempted than might be produced by 
a simple outline. The reason for this has been given 
before ; that close imitation of nature will not har- 
monize with ornament, which must be purely conven- 
tional. It is the suggestion which is of value in illumi- 
nation, and not the apparent reality, and as long as you 
keep within the limits of suggestiveness, you can make 
as much use as you please of such objects. 

The old illuminators’ work is full of quaint conceits, 
illustrated by figures, possible and impossible. Indeed, 
these figures very often run into mere ugly grotesque- 
ness, which has no 
fun in it for our 
generation, and cer- 
tainly has no beau- 
ty. Do not sup- 


pose that you are 
BOD They are generally 
A ~ mere by-play, hav- 
aay with the beauty of 


“FROM THE BALUSTRADE,” 
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the ornament. If 
you wish to put 
any little playful- 
ness into your de- 
sign, let it be your 
own, or at least 
such as you can see 
the fun of and en- 
joy yourself. What 
you are to learn 
from the old work- 
ers is their manner 
of treatment in giv- 
ing expression and 
not attempting pic- 
torial effect. 


Flowers are the most seductive objects in nature to 
young illuminators, on account of the beauty of their 
color ; and for this very reason they are the more diffi- 
cult to deal with properly. Actual representations of 
them are nothing unless they have the delicacy and 
lightness of life; while their graceful curves and brilliant 
color, being of the same essential character as those 
which constitute the beauty of illumination, inevitably 
conflict with it, and the two instead of helping, mutually 
hurt each other. They can only be successfully intro- 
duced under limitations the same as those which have 
been given for pictures—that is to say, that they be kept 
entirely separate from the ornament in some way—by a 
frame or otherwise ; and, again, it must be said that 
they are more beautiful by themselves, and illumination 
is more beautiful by itself. 

And now to recapitulate some of the principal palate 
which have been detailed in the course of these few and 
simple instructions : 

Fix upon your design and draw it, altering and cor- 
recting until it is satisfactory, before beginning upon 
that which is to be the completed work. 

When you make a design, fix upon what shall be the 
main feature, and let the other parts of the work be sub- 
ordinate to it. 

Keep a due proportion between the different parts ; 
do not let the text be overpowered by the ornament, nor 


TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JACQUES, 
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the ornaments dwarfed or made feeble by their back- 
grounds. 

Let your text be so solid and square in general effect 
that it may control and steady the flowing lines of the 
decoration. 

Do not by any means try to make your ornament ap- 
pear separated from the paper, but work always as if 
with the feeling that it is ingrained in it. Let your col- 
ors be flat, pure and firm at the edges, and this desired 
impression will follow. 

When you prepare to lay on a body of flat color, con- 
sider well what its effect will be when modified by adja- 
cent colors, and by the white and colors laid on its sur- 
face. 

If, after your work is done any portion of the colors 
look dull and lifeless, a firm black outline separating 
them will frequently give them a brighter appearance, and 
it will add force to the design. 

Keep your colors pure, and let no dust or dirt of any 
kind get into them. C. M. JENCKES. 
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PLATE 795.— OUTLINE DRAWING OF No. 3 OF THE SET OF FISH PLATES. 


By Emma Haywoop. 
(For colored plate of the above, and directions for treatment, see November number.) 
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PLATE 796.— OUTLINE DRAWING OF No. 4 OF THE SET OF FISH PLATES. 


- By Emma Haywoop 


(For colored plate of the above, and directions for treatment, see November number.) 
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PLATE 798.—THIRD OF A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR NUT PLATE DECORATION. PLATE 799.— CENTRE OF THE CHAIR SEAT DESI 
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HAIR SEAT DESIGN, BY MAUDE HAYWOOD, PUBLISHED LAST MONTH. . : PLATE 800.—" 


(For suggestions for trea’ 
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(For suggestions for treatment, see pag¢ 25.) 


By C. M. Jencxgs. 


PLATE 800.—“‘THE 8010." - PLATE 801.— SCONCE IN HAMMERED BRASS. 
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ONE OF THE FOUNTAINS OF THE VILLA BORGHESE. PEN DRAWING BY H. SCOTT. 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING,” PAGE 7.) 
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A LESSON ON “ JEWELLING.” 


THE APPLICATION OF GLASS TO THE SURFACE OF 
CHINA OR GLASS, 


JEWELLING is a simple process, requiring merely the 
application of a certain cement, sold for the purpose, to 
the surface of the ware to be decorated, and to which 
the “ jewels” will easily adhere. The same cement may be 
used for both chinaand glass, partaking in its own com- 
position largely of the nature of glass, and requiring no 
more heat for its complete fusion than will liquefy the surface of ordinary window glass. 

The jewels are bits of colored glass, which prettily imitate the composition and color of 
most of our precious stones. They are sold by the dozen or in larger quantities, and in sizes 
from that of a seed pearl up to the Kohinoor, the largest jewels used costing only a few 
cents each. 

The cement, a white or yellowish powder, is prepared by mixing with any desired quantity 
just enough fat oil of turpentine to hold the powder well together in a slightly moist 
condition. 

A horn palette knife or glass muller should be used, and the best palette is a piece of 
ground glass, its roughened surface aiding the action of the muller or the knife in bringing 
the powder quickly to the velvety, compact mass, almost as stiff as paste, into which the 
cement resolves itself when ground enough. Drops of turpentine may be added as often as 
the powder begins to work dry and grazny. The turpeniine quickly evaporates under the 
grinding, so there is no danger of using too much, but only a few drops at a time will be 
necessary. Jewels are 
very charming when 
tastefully used as em- 
bellishments for plate 
borders decorated in 
conventional style. 
The entire surface of 
the border or rim of 
the plate may be cover- 
ed by scroll work, fern 
patterns or any grace- 
ful design in lines of 
raised paste and gold, 
or in lines or masses 
of gold in different col- 
ors laid flat, the design 
including spaces at 
certain intervals for the 
jewels. A_ ruby of 
good size encircled by 
a ring of tiny crystals 
or of smaller rubies 
makes a good combi- 
heii: nation for the centre 
Wr of a medallion in rich 

Gy 2 plain color, with envi- 
esa ronment of gold work. 
Tiny emeralds, sap- 
phires or turquoises are 
used with good effect 
in the representation 
of jointed ferns or 
grasses, a jewel mark- 
ing each joint where 
it connects with the 
plant. Whatever de- 
sign is used, the place 
for each jewel should 
be planned ; atiny drop 
of the cement, freshly ground for use, applied to the china by the end of a small brush and the jewel deftly landed on the centre of that drop and slightly pressed down 
until it adheres to the cement. If too much cement be used it will spread outside the jewel, and cleaning it away would be a troublesome task. 

Goblets, vases, lamp shades and countless charming forms in glass of all kinds are available for this charming mode of decoration, and the work need not be elaborate— 

a bottle of liquid gold and thirty cents worth of jewels affording material for much delightful occupation. 

In firing jewels, whether applied to glass or china, great care must be taken to stack the ware in the kiln in such a way that the jewels, so far as possible, shall be 
fiat. The firing should be stopped at a low heat specially adapted to the fusion of the glass. The best test is a cylinder of opal glass or window glass, that may be 
withdrawn from the kiln and used as a witness to the progress of the work. ; F. E. HALL. 
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CHINA PAINTING NOTES. 


ALWAYS buy the best materials. The cheapest are 
the dearest in the end. 
*  * 
HANCOCK says, “The selection of colors may con- 
sist of any number from twelve to forty; the former 
will be a limited supply, the latter sufficient to enable 
the student to follow out his studies to the end.” The 
following list, while it does not contain forty colors, is 
sufficiently large to enable the artist to paint any subject 
from a landscape to a 
miniature : 
1, Deep blue green. 
2. Deep blue. 
3. Old blue (imitation of 
underglaze blue). 
4. Carnation No. 1. 
5. Carnation No, 2 (for 
portraits). 
6. Deep red brown. 
7. Capucine red. 
8. Apple green. 
9. Brown green No. 6. 
1o. Dark green No. 7. 
11, Deep chrome green. 
12, Violet of iron. 
13. Carmine No, 1. 
14. Carmine No. 2, 
15. Deep purple. 
16. Brown No. 3. 
17. Brown 4 or 17. 
18. Yellow brown. 
19. Silver yellow, 
20, Yellow for mixing. 
21. Ivory yellow. 
22. Yellow ochre. 
23. Gray No, 1. 
24. Pearl gray No. 6. 
25. Raven black. 

26. German outlining black. 
27. German white enamel or 
aufsetz weiss. 

28. Flux No, 8. 


* * 
* 


As a general thing, 
professional decorators 
use the colors that come 
in powders, not only be- 
cause they are cheaper, 
but they afford a larger 
list to choose from. They 
do not confine them- 
selves to those made by 
any one firm, but select 
the best, whether they 
be English, German or 
French. For example, 
an English workman will 
recommend above all 
others the orange made 
by Massey or Calclough, 
German black, German 
white enamel, or Han- 
cock’s enamel 100, while 
La Croix rose pompa- 
dour is in great demand. 
Experience teaches them 
to use the colors that 
will fire well at the same 
temperature. As the 
student advances in this 
art, he will be able to 


make his own selections.- 


* 
* 


I HAVE often read in 
books written upon china painting that La Croix paints 
should not be mixed with those of other manufacture. 
This I have proved by repeated trials to be a mistake. 
They work well with Miiller & Hennig’s Dresden colors, 
while Hancock’s moist water-colors can be laid side by 
side with those mixed with oil, and when perfectly dry, 
I do not hesitate to work them over with La Croix tube 
paints. 

* * 

A 6x6 white glazed tile should be used for gold, 
and kept exclusively for that purpose. The surface, 
being hard and smooth, prevents waste. In order to 
have clean colors and work rapidly, one should have 
several palettes. Pieces of plain glass will answer. 
Ground glass has a rough surface, which makes it 
difficult to grind the paint smooth, and it absorbs 
the color so that it is almost impossible to free it 


(FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 24. 


from stain. On this account, it is especially bad for 
gold. Six grains of gold or bronze on « white glazed 
tile will be equal to ten grains on a piece of ground 
glass. 

A steel palette knife with a blade four inches long 
(price thirty-five cents) will answer for mixing gold and 
colors, excepting white enamel. Sometimes the blade of 
the knife will discolor the enamel. A horn palette knife 
can be used instead. A good one costs only ten cents. 
After using, dip the blade of the knife in the turpen- 


DECORATIVE DESIGN, BY C. G. HAITE. 


tine cup, and wipe it with alcohol. If any paint is 
allowed to dry on, it will mix with the color the next 
time it is used, and spoil the tint. 


* 
* 


GLASS palettes can be bought at any paint shop for 
a small sum. A useful size is 6x6, or even a little 
larger will answer. Photographers generally are glad 
to dispose of old negatives for five or six cents a dozen, 
which, washed in hot water and soap to remove the 
film, are as good as new glass, and much cheaper. 
A TILE before it is used should be wiped with a clean 
cloth moistened in alcohol, in order to remove any 
paint that may have been left on from the last painting. 
Delicate colors are often spoiled by a soiled palette. 
* 
To do good work you must have plenty of brushes, 


THE DESIGN IS GIVEN FULL WORKING SIZE—33 X 27—IN THE SUPPLEMENT.) 


and they must be the best. If you are painting a dish 
with blue and pink flowers and green leaves, and have 
but one brush, it will be necessary to wash it out every 
time you go from the blue to the pink, or it will become 
lavender; a green would spoil the blue, and so on. 
The color settles just under the quill, and it takes time 
to clean it out. It is therefore a good plan to have a 
brush for each color, especially if you are taking a lesson 
or working by the hour. 
* 

IN selecting your brushes, buy such as are made ex- 
pressly for china paint- 
ing. Try them ina lit- 
tle water or in your 
mouth, to see if they 
come to a fine point. If 
the hairs separate and 
split, have nothing to do 
with them. Always se- 
lect your own brushes if 
possible. If not within 


terial store, send to some 
trustworthy house. If 
you can afford it, it is a 
good plan to have two 
brushes of each kind. 


No. 1 lettering brush 
can be used for fine work 
in portraits, delicate lines 
in raised paste for gold 
and gold designs that 
require a very fine point. 
Tracer No. 1 is used for 
delicate. outlines, and 
works well in gold for 
covering fine lines in 
raised paste. No.1 long 
tracer will carry quite a 
little more color or gold ; 
it is useful for stems 
and gold outlining on 
Royal Worcester. No. 
I square liner is an ex- 
cellent brush for paint- 
ing long grasses ; it car- 
ries a large body of paint, 
and, though the end is 
square, it forms a fine 
point. In gilding the 
inside of square plates 
or anything that requires 
a long, firm line, I do not 
know of any brush for 
gold work that answers 
the purpose so well. 
These all cost ten cents 


each, 
*  * 
* 
No. 6 square shader 
(price twenty cents), 


when well filled with 
paint, will cover a good- 
sized leaf with one 
stroke; or it can be used 
for small flowers and 
leaves in she style of 
painting that has super- 
seded all others in Bos- 
ton, and is being suc- 
cessfully taught in other 
cities. No, 11 square grounding brush (price twenty-five 
cents) is intended for such work as tulips, fleurs-de-lis, 
large leaves, skies and water in marine views; it can be 
used for tinting small surfaces or putting on a band of 
color with the wheel. Large grounding brush No. 13 
(price thirty-five cents) is used for tinting and laying oil 
grounds for dry colors. A short painting brush, No. 7 
(price twenty cents), is used in laying raised paste on 


leaves that are to be entirely covered. 


* 
oe 


THESE brushes all require handles; good work can- 
not be done without them. They can be bought by the 
dozen at a very low price. If there is any danger of the 
quill splitting, it can be soaked in warm water. It is 
a good plan to wind a coarse thread round the quill, 
commencing about an inch above the bottom and run- 
ning down on to the stick. In this way the brush will 


reach of an artist’s-ma- _ 
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TETE-A-TETE SET, FOR CHINA PAINTING. BY M. L. MACOMBER, 
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be perfectly firm, and you will paint with more ease. If 
the sticks are too large, cut them down with a knife till 
they fit. Sharpen the end of each handle; you will find 
it very useful in removing paint and straightening lines, 
especially in gold work. i 

* 

BRUSHES should always be washed in turpentine and 
then in alcohol; nothing else will reach the color that 
settles under the quill. It is a good plan to wash them 
occasionally in warm water and soap; it keeps the hairs 
soft. 

* 

BRUSHES for gold should never be used for anything 
else. After using, dip them in a little alcohol in an 
open-mouthed bottle kept for that purpose. Clean 
brushes used in bronzes in the same way. When 
enough has settled in the bottom, let it dry, mix with 
oil and use again. 

IF brushes are kept in a box, see that the points do 
not come in contact with the end of the box, which 
would bend them and make them worthless. It is a 
good plan, much used by decorators, to stand up the 
brushes on the handles in a cup or vase. Good work 
cannot be done with split, dirty brushes, and brushes 
that are not cared for wear out in a very short time. 


* 
* 


VARIOUS mediums are used in china painting, so that 
if one is found unpleasant, the artist is at liberty to select 
another equally good and more agreeable. Lavender 
oil and alcohol, half and half, are mixed with great 
success. There are also rectified spirits of tar, fat oil 
and turpentine. Turpentine is preferred by workmen, 
and is most in use in workshops and factories. Amateurs 
who only paint occasionally should not buy more than 
a quart at a time, for it grows fat by standing and 
becomes unfit for use, excepting for fat oil. The best 
quality can be had at the paint stores, where there is a 
greater demand for it than at the druggist’s, so there is no 
danger of getting that which is old and fatty. Besides, it 
is two or three cents a quart cheaper at the paint stores. 
Take your own bottle and you can buy a quart for ten or 
fourteen cents. M. B. ALLING. 


THE TETE-A-TETE SET. 


IN the téte-a-téte set by M. L. Macomber, it is 
intended that the conventional flowers and stems shall be 
brown, ona ground which varies from olive brown in its 
lightest portions to green blue in its darkest. The 
outside band of dark is of wine red, with olive brown 
flowers and brown scrolls, The lower part of the cup 
and the handles are olives, with markings of brown. The 
centres of the flowers are wine red. The light bands 
are light olive and all the outlines are of gold. The 
treatment of this design is rich, not delicate. 


MUCH matter relating to china painting is crowded 
out here and will be found at the end of the magazine. 


THE ‘“‘WATTEAU” DESIGN. 


NOTHING more suitable for tapestry painting could be 
given than the beautiful engraving after Watteau, repro- 
duced in The Art Amateur this month. The tones 
throughout are evidently delicate in the original painting. 
Not one of the costumes is really dark. To begin with 
the striking figure of the man tuning his guitar; paint 
his hair a rich brown, the coat and knee breeches a 
soft, full-toned heliotrope, the silk hose and feather in the 
hat a delicate apricot, the cloak and hat citron and the 
shoes tan kid, with rosettes of heliotrope satin to match 
the costume. Note that the mellow mahogany color of 
the guitar will come well against the soft shade of helio- 
trope; each color will gain by its proximity to the other. 
For the foremost female figure, make the skirt pale 
Gobelins blue, the waist and basque, also the boot, 
russet brown ; the neck ruffle white and the hair flaxen. 
For the girl seated next to the central figure of the group, 
a buff-colored skirt and waist would harmonize well, 
with sleeves of a greenish gray. The shoulder puff and 
cuffs should be white, the hair golden brown. For the 
figure at the back, use soft old pink; white kerchief and 
ruffles. Paint the hair light brown. For the second 
male figure use a medium shade of terra-cotta for the 
knee breeches and hose. Let the cloak be lavender, the 
sleeves pale lemon yellow slashed with white. The 


hair should be a cool tone of 
dark brown. 

In the following directions for 
mixing the required colors, it is 
presumed that the Grénié dyes 
and medium will be used : 

For heliotrope, take ultrama- 
rine, sanguine and ponceau ; for 
apricot, sanguine and ponceau 
very much diluted, with perhaps 
a touch of yellow; for citron, 
indigo blue, sanguine and yel- 
low, with a touch of emerald 
green; for tan color, the same 
shades mixed in different pro- 
portions, leaving out the green. 
For mahogany, mix yellow, pon- 
ceau and sanguine, with a little 
indigo to take off the rawness in 
the shadows. For Gobelins 
blue, ultramarine, indigo and co- 
chineal ; for russet brown add 
to brown a little ponceau and 
perhaps a touch of sanguine. 
For buff, add to yellow a very 
little ponceau ; for the lightest 
tint for the shadows, add a sus- 
picion of indigo blue and san- 
guine; for greenish gray, mix 
sanguine and emerald green, 
with perhaps a touch of yellow 
in the high lights. Forold pink, 
mix neutral gray, with rose or 
ponceau for the shadows, which 
warm here and there by intro- 
ducing a very little sanguine. 
The light wash is of ponceau, 
only much diluted ; if too bright, 
subdue it in painting with a 
touch of shadow color. For ter- 
ra-cotta, mix brown, ponceau 
and sanguine ; add some blue in 
the shadows. For lavender mix 
ultramarine and ponceau; add 
some gray in the shadows, For 
lemon yellow, use yellow much 
diluted for the lights, and for 
the shadows mix sanguine, yel- 
low and indigo blue. For white, 
shade with neutral gray, leaving 
the canvas untouched for the 
highest lights. 

For exhaustive directions as to 
painting flesh, skies, stonework, 
foliage, both distant and near, 
as well as for foregrounds, the 
reader is referred to the series of 
articles on tapestry painting 
published recently in The Art 
Amateur. 

In order to secure the proper 
shades, it is a good plan to select 
them in skeins of silk or flax 
thread, and match these exactly 
on the palette when painting. 
The colors are so strong and 
crude in themselves that it is 
only by carefully mixing and 
sufficiently diluting them that 
artistic results can be arrived at. 
It is possible to match in this 
way any given shade, no matter 
how soft and delicate. Should 
any color appear brighter than 
it is intended to be, the defect 
can immediately be counteracted 
by the application of a little com- 
plementary color while the bright 
tint is still wet. This is one of 
the advantages of using trans- 
parent dyes. A little practice 
soon gives the required experi- 
ence, At the same time, it need 
hardly be said that the eye and 
hand should be made familiar 
with the colors and methods em- 
ployed before so ambitious a 
subject as the present one is at- 
tempted. E. 
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Amateur Photography. 


TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 


X.—LANTERN SLIDES, 


FAIRLY good opti- 
cal lantern should be 
included in the out- 
fit of every amateur. 
However _ beautiful 
our prints may look 
on paper and mount- 
ed in albums, they 
are capable of giv- 
ing pleasure to only 
a few at a time; but 
when reproduced on 
glass as slides for the 
lantern and thrown 
upon the screen, they 

afford delight to a room or a hall full 

of people at one and the same time. Then, 
too, as every printer knows, much of the 
delicate detail of a good negative is lost 
even in the very best printson paper. On glass, 
however, all the detail is preserved, while the 
beauty and charm of the picture are greatly en- 
hanced in the enlarged projection on the screen. 

If the photographer has the gift of graphic de- 

scription, he can entertain his friends with word 

pictures of his camera outings, which will add 
life and reality to the pictures on the screen. 

ef It does not come within the province of this 
“ Talk” to recommend any special make or form of lan- 
tern. There are many good ones to be had at a moderate 
cost, and the person who would own one will best con- 
sult his own interests by putting himself in the hands of 
a reputable dealer, stating his needs and the amount he 
is willing toinvest inthe purchase. Here I am concern- 
ed only with the making of slides adapted to projection. 
Most writers on this subject aver that the making of a 
really good slide is one of the most difficult of photo- 
graphic operations. While I would not wish to seem 
wiser than the elders, I venture the assertion that with 
suitable negatives and the right kind of lantern-slide 
plates good slides can be made more easily, surely and 
with far less of general fussiness than good silver prints, 
provided the necessary conditions of cleanliness and 
careful manipulation are observed. Without these there 
can be no hope of success. 

In common with all other photographic printing meth- 
ods, the first requisite to the production of the perfect 
slide is a negative perfectly adapted to the process. The 
class of negatives best adapted for slide making are 
those in which a moderately full exposure has secured 
all the detail without reaching the fogging point, and to 
which proper development has given a shade more of 
density than would be necessary to give good positives 
on paper. Care must be taken, however, not to push 
development so far as to cause harshness in the con- 
trasts. A skilful worker will turn out good slides from 
thin negatives, but the beginner is advised to select 
those of moderate density for his first efforts, chiefly for 
the reason that such negatives allow greater latitude of 
exposure, and so reduce to a minimum the danger of 
losing a slide through wrong exposure. 

But whether the negatives be thin or of medium den- 
sity, they must be perfectly sharp. Whatever our friends 
of the “ naturalistic school” may tell us of the artistic 
reasons for subduing our distances and middle. dis- 
tances by judiciously throwing them out of focus, we 
must be deaf to them when making negatives to be 
used for slide making. In these there must be no dif- 
fusion of focus; they must be absolutely sharp, or the 
lantern will project nothing but a general fuzziness, 
which is not conducive to enjoyment. 

Given, then, a moderately dense, well-modelled, sharp- 
ly-focussed negative, how shall we proceed to make a 
good slide from it? In the first place, we need a suffi- 
cient number of lantern-slide plates. As most of my 
readers probably know little of the collodion process, 
and wish to adopt the method which will lead them 
most quickly and easily to the end in view, I shall speak 
only of the more modern gelatine dry plate, which I be- 
lieve to be capable of giving as good results as those ob- 
tained by any other process, and with greater ease and 
certainty. 


Of gelatine plates the slowest kind is the best for 
slide making. There are many good plates for this 
purpose now in the market, known as “ transparency” 
or “lantern-slide” plates. Any of these will give satis- 
factory results if intelligently worked. The standard 
size for lantern slides is 3} x 4 inches, and if one cared 
only to make negatives for this one purpose a “ quarter- 
plate” camera fitted with a thoroughly good lens of the 
rapid rectilinear type would answer every purpose. 
According to the size of the negatives, one of two meth- 
ods is adopted in slide making. If the negatives are 
quarter plate or 4 x 5, or if a portion of a larger nega- 
tive will, as is often the case, give a “ picture,” the slide 
is made by contact printing, just as in the making of 
silver prints. The negative is placed in a deep printing 
frame, carefully dusted with a soft camel’s-hair brush 
and covered with the transparency plate, the two 
film sides being in contact. The exposure is made to 
diffused daylight or to artificial light, the former being 
very short. I prefer artificial light, because of its great- 
er uniformity. It is well to cover the back of the trans- 
parency plate with a sheet of black or orange paper, to 
prevent reflection. The spring back of the frame hav- 
ing been fastened in place, the frame is held about eigh- 
teen inches from a gas-light or kerosene lamp, and an 
exposure of about ten seconds is given. There is no 
magic power in the number ten in this instance. It is 
given merely as the average correct time of exposure un- 
der negatives of moderate density. Thin negatives of 
course require less time and dense ones more; it is a 
matter for personal experience. A few trial exposures 
followed by development will soon enable the beginner 
to “ arrive” in this matter of exposure. 

The exposure must be sufficiently prolonged to bring 
out all the detail without a forced development, but it 
must not be so prolonged as to produce a veiling of the 
high lights, which should be nearly clear glass. I say 
“nearly,” because I am not such a stickler as many for 
absolutely clear glass in the lights. I confess toa liking 
for a little atmosphere in the enlarged image. But one 
may easily overdo the matter, and it is probably safer 
for the beginner to follow the time-honored injunction 
to keep his high lights clear glass—if he can. 

The contact method is the simplest, and requires least 
in the way of apparatus, but its application is limited 
for the most part to the reproduction of negatives of 
nearly the same dimensions as those of the orthodox slide. 
Very few amateurs, however, content themselves long 
with a small box, and when they wish to make slides 
from their large negatives they find themselves some- 
what at a loss how to proceed. Of course when one is 
the fortunate possessor of an enlarging and reducing 
camera the thing is easy enough. But it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to arrange a simple piece of apparatus which 
will answer the purpose. The camera may be placed 
on a long board which has at one end a frame provided 
with kits for taking different sizes of negatives. The 
negative may be evenly lighted by pointing the board 
toward the sky, or by placing a piece of ground or 
opal glass behind it. The degree of the reduction is de- 
termined by the distance of the lens from the negative, 
the film side of which should face the lens. Focussing 
is done as usual. After these preliminaries are settled, 
the space between the negative and the camera is cov- 
ered with a cloth and the exposure is made. A little 
experience will give the knowledge of the proper length 
of time necessary to give the best results. 

The next step is the development of the latent image. 

Until quite recently, the pyro, oxalate and hydro- 
quinone developers have been the favorites for this work, 
with a decided preponderance of opinion in favor of the 
oxalate developer, on account of its cleanliness and the 
color imparted to the slide. The pyro developer gives 
a pleasing brownish tone to the slide, and should by 
no means be overlooked. The following formula com- 
bines the merits of simplicity and efficiency : 


Carbonate of 


Should the shadows develop with too great density, 
the quantity of pyro should be diminished. 

The hydroquinone developer is greatly praised by 
those who have used it. The following formula is highly 
recommended : 


Sulphate of sodium......... 40 grains. 
Carbonate of 


The color produced by this developer is a bluish black. { 

If an opalescent deposit forms on the slide, it is easily 
removed after fixing and washing by rubbing the surface 
with a tuft of absorbent cotton. 

The ferrous-oxalate developer has long been a favorite 
with me for the development of lantern slides. In order 
to compound the developer two separate saturated solu- 
tions of neutral oxalate of potash and sulphate of iron 
are made, The oxalate solution is made acid by the 
addition of oxalic acid, and the iron solution with sul- 
phuric acid, using a piece of blue litmus paper to test the 
condition of the solutions. To start development, I add 
one dram of the iron solution to one ounce of the oxalate. 
If the development hangs fire I add more of the iron solu- 
tion—one dram at a time until the details are well out— 
being careful never to exceed the proportions of one part 
of the iron to four parts of the oxalate. If these propor- 
tions are exceeded, a yellow precipitate of oxalate of 
iron is almost certain to form and ruin the slide. After 
fixing, it is well to immerse the slide in a clearing solu- 
tion of alum, water and citric acid. Until quite recently 
these three forms of developers have been the only ones 
employed. Lately, however, a new developing agent 
has engaged the attention of advanced workers, nearly 
all uniting in pronouncing it superior to the older de- 
velopers. I refer to eikonogen, which I mentioned in 
my last “ Talk.” 

Eikonogen is an aniline compound, and as a developer 
is marked by the rapidity of its action, by cleanliness 
and by the rich blue-black color it imparts to the film. 
Leading authorities pronounce it the best developer for 
lantern slides and give the following formula : 


I ounce. 


From personal trials of this formula, I can recom. 
mend it as giving slides full of delicate detail and of 
great clearness in the high lights. 

After the slides are thoroughly washed, they should 
be gently rubbed with a tuft of absorbent cotton and 
set away to dry in a place free from dust. 

The next step in slide making is matting and cover- 
ing. For the cover glasses thin, clear glass is used. It 
is better to use mats of different shapes and sizes to suit 
the character of the view on the slide. There are sev- 
eral ways of making the mats. The simplest is to have 
brass forms of various sizes, and to cut the mats from 
thin black paper with a sharp knife or a print trimmer. 
The mats are laid down on the films of the slides, the 
cover glasses put in place and the edges bound firmly 
together with narrow strips of black, gummed paper. 

For labelling and marking slides, the method adopted 
by the Lantern Slide Interchange is probably as good 
as any. After the cover glass is put on, the slide is 
held in its proper position and the subject label is at- 
tached to the right-hand side of the cover glass. A 
small disk of white paper, called the thumb label, is 
placed on the lower left-hand corner. This insures the 
slide being placed properly in the lantern. 

I have not sought to enter into the refinements of 
slide making in this “Talk.” My only purpose has 
been to give explicit directions to the beginner without 
burdening him with details which are not essential to 
success. If further instructions are desired by any, I 
shall be happy to give them to those who will write me 
for them. W. H. BURBANK. 


Dr. CHARLES L. MITCHELL, of the Philadelphia 
Photographic Society, recommends the following formula 
for the eikonogen developer : 


8 grains; 
Sulphate of sodium (crystals)....... 6 « 

No. 2.—Carbonate of sodium (crystals)...... To grains. 


FoR normal developer, take one part each of No. 1 
and No, 2 and two parts of water. The best restrainer 
for the eikonogen developer is said to be one of the 
metallic bromides, such as bromide of zinc or copper. 


Two new developing agents have recently reached 
this country from Germany—viz.: pyro-catechine and 
para-phenylendiamin. I have received samples for ex- 
periment, and shall have something to say about them 
in January. As the present price of the former is $7.50 
an ounce, and of the latter $1.50 an ounce, they are not 
likely to come into very general use. 
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THE HOUSE 


HERE is no one 
point in which a 
modern American 
city house departs 

further from the prac- 

tice and the ideas of 
= say fifty years ago than 
in the relation of the 
semi-public to the more 
domestic part, of that in 
which appearances are most 
consulted to that in which 

the occupant most entirely suits himself; or, 

let us put it concretely, and say, of the hall 
to the dining-room. We every now and then find some 
writer inveigh against the luxurious appointments of 
modern city dwellings, the color, the gilding, the rich 
stuffs and materials, the rarities and works of art that 
almost overflow on 
the sidewalk. If this 
is contrasted with the 
cold and barren mag- 


lover of Oriental art, and takes the public into his confi- 
dence in the matter. The rich and subdued tones of 
Eastern rugs and tiles and the intricacies of arabesque 
and Persian patterning are displayed in all the appoint- 
ments. The plan of the hall and vestibule is, however, 
taken from French Renaissance models, and makes us 
acquainted with another off the owner's tastes. The 
handsome screen which cuts off the staircase from the 
hall is distinctly of fifteenth-century European treat- 
ment ; yet the reader will observe that the splendid Per- 
sian rug which serves as a tapestry for one of the walls 
looks quite in keeping. Thehall would look better if 
wainscoted to the top, as the ceiling cornice and that 
of the wainscot come too close together, and the nar- 
row wall surface, cut into, moreover, by the door frames, 
looks particularly bad and is insusceptible of pleasant 
decoration. On the side opposite, a large register 
framed in rich tiles has been let into the panelling with 
a very happy effect. Over it is a projecting shelf for 
bric-d-brac. The ceiling is in square coffered panels of 


and well-lit dining-room, with windows filled with 
stained or opalescent glass giving on the yard at the 
rear. The house on Madison Avenue, in which is the 
dining-room which we illustrate, is large for New York, 
having double the ordinary frontage. It is throughout 
treated in the semi-baronial style shown in our drawing, 
and oaken chests, carved Caen stone and stained-glass 
windows abound in all parts of it. The dining-room is 
about thirty feet square, and has a mahogany wainscot 
ten feet high. The mantel is of mahogany and terra- 
cotta, and the beams which support the coved ceiling 
are also of the Honduras wood, It opens into a con- 
servatory at the side, not shown in our drawing. The 
principal feature of the room is the huge mantel rising 
to the ceiling, which, in appearance, it helps to support. 
It is in the French style of the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in which Gothic structural forms were made to 
take on much Renaissance ornament. The “ hutte ” so- 
called, or sloping part of the upper mantel, by which the 
smoke conduit passes through or into the thickness of 
the wall, was ancient- 
ly the most important 
part of the mantel, 


nificence of our older 
houses, it is generally 
with a feeling that the 


latter are more demo- 
cratic, or, at least, 
more republican. 
Nothing can well be 
further from the 
truth. Our modern 
dwellings, in which 
the hall is as comfort- 
able as the dining- 
room, and leads di- 
rectly to it, are the 
expression of a more 
democratic feeling, at 
least, among people 
of wealth and refine- 
ment. Instead of in- 
dulging his private 
tastes in his own room 
only, the modern man 
of means displays 


them on the very front 
of his house, confident 
that they are such as 
will meet with gen- 
eral approval. He 
does not put between 
him and the street a 
broad, cold, desolate 
vestibule, repellent 
with hard marble, 
gilt bronze and sharp 
leaved plants, looking 
as if cut out of zinc 
and painted. He lives right up to his stoop line, and 
is willing that everybody should know what things he 
likes and how he enjoys himself. It is true that in this 
way he gains immensely in comfort and in pleasure ; but 
so do his friends and acquaintances, and so in a measur- 
able degree do the public generally. The vestibule 
which we illustrate herewith will give avery good idea 
of the entrance to a New York house of the old style, 
now obsolete. Let us admit that there is a certain ele- 
gance observable in the easy curves of the staircase, 
in the simple panelling of the walls and the mouldings of 
the cornice; but the waste of space is evidently enor- 
mous, the dark hole under the stairs makes one shudder, 
with its suggestions of damp and dust, the proportions 
of beam and pillar are squat and ugly, and the general 
impression is that a cold welcome awaits the visitor, and 
that the people of the house prefer frozen dignity to their 
own and their guests’ comfort. 

Our second drawing shows the entrance hall of a 
modern New York house. The owner of this house isa 


OLD-FASHIONED VESTIBULE AND STAIRCASE, 


dark wood, left severely plain, while the under surface of 
the staircase, showing through the openings of the hall 
screen, are painted in smaller squares, with a golden disk 
in the centre ofeach. The furniture of the hall includes 
a stuffed leather bench placed against the spindle work 
panels of the lower part of the screen, a long inlaid ta- 
ble and some chairs. The general effect is inviting, 
comfortable and homelike, and puts the visitor at once 
at his ease. Here are no repellent surfaces, no mean- 
ingless assumption of a style suited only to public build- 
ings or the palaces of kings and princes. We are not 
confronted by another closed door opening, in the good 
old fashion, on a long, musty and gloomy corridor, or 
inner hall, off which opens the gloomy parlors, never 
used, and the’still gloomier dining-room, which it must 
have taken any number of lights and as many bottles to 
give temporarily a cheerful aspect. 

In the modern house the entrance hall usually leads 
past the parlors into a large square hall, sometimes 
utilized as a family sitting-room or music-room, toa large 


and was accordingly 
treated with orna- 
ment when even the 
jambs or supports 
were left plain. A 
row of figures in 
Gothic niches in many 
old mantels of this 
type takes the place 
of the band of terra- 
cotta grapevine dec- 
oration in our draw- 
ing; and the tiles of 
the slanting part were 
cut in a great variety 
of forms. The man- 
tel in our drawing 
may therefore be tak- 
en as giving the gen- 
eral outline of a type 
of construction which 
lends itself to several 
quite different kinds 
of decoration. On 
either side the mantel 
will be observed flut- 
ed pilasters of ma- 
hogany, harmonizing 
by their rich color 
with the terra-cotta, 
and carrying out the 
idea of the whole 
structure being a sup- 
porting member in 
the construction of 
the room. A band 
of carving catches up 
with the terra-cotta chimney cornice, and is in turn fol- 
lowed at the same level by a coved finish to the wainscot, 
with a rail for specimens of faience and china. A mir- 
ror is set into a little colonnade of mahogany, not quite in 
keeping with the early style of the whole, It suggests 
and might advantageously be replaced by a gilt and 
painted triptych. The lower mantel is unfortunately com- 
mon place in design. It should have much sturdier 
proportions to bear the weight superimposed on it. 

On either side of the mantel is a door with over shelf, 
bearing fine specimens of pottery, and a heavy portiére 
of dark woollen stuff. A little cabinet projecting from 
the wainscot, and built permanently into it with strong 
supporting brackets, will be noticed to the left. It is for 
small bits of old china “ hung up for a show.” The side- 
board is large, even for such a large room, and is elab- 
orately ornamented. Its shelves are upheld by twisted 
pillars, and are carved with patterns of flowers and 
leaves. Its cupboard doors are inlaid with tiles in relief. 
It sets into a recess taking in the entire thickness of the 
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ENTRANCE HALL OF A MODERN NEW YORK HOUSE. DRAWN BY H. W. EDWARDS. 


(see ‘CONCERNING HALLS AND DINING-ROOMS,” PAGE 17.) 
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wall, and its load of rich silver and porcelain is lit by a 
lozenged window of opalescent glass. The little of the 
wall that shows above the wainscot is covered with old 
stamped leather of a design with flowers and fruits in 
various tones of golden brown, crimson and dull green. 
The plain, round mahogany table occupies the centre of 
the room. The chairs are of mahogany, with backs and 
seats in brown and gold stamped leather. A Turkey 
carpet, in which blue and red predominate, covers all 
but a narrow border of the waxed floor. 


PAINTED AND STAINED WOOD-WORK is going more 
and more out of fashion in favor of natural woods of 
good color and not too great cost. Chief of these are 
red cedar and oak. The former may be used everywhere 


ert Hoe, was illustrated in The Art Amateur. The in- 
terior of Mr. Hoe’s armoire is probably the finer, al- 
though the marquetrie on the numerous drawers of this 
one, illustrating the entry into Noah’s Ark, is very re- 
markable. The outside panels, if not so interesting in 
design as those of the Hoe cabinet, are in better con- 
dition ; the six twisted front legs supporting the armoire 
proper are richly and artistically carved. 


HAVARD'S DICTIONARY OF FURNITURE. 


THE “ Dictionnaire de l’Ameublement et de la Dec- 
oration” of M, H. Havard (New York, Bouton) has 
now reached the third volume, including letters I to O, 
and in the variety of matters treated, the learning dis- 


medallion of Cupid and Psyche. The labyrinths of box 
and myrtle and laurel in the old gardens of Versailles, 
St. Omer and St. Quentin are described and illustrated 
with plans and views. Ancient lamps of the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century offer a number of designs to the 
worker in brass and iron. They are in the form of 
doves, of boats, of a dragon with a flaming tail. 
There are night lamps in fafence; and the student's 
lamp and carcel lamp in bronze bring us down to the 
present date. We have a print of the dairy (laiterie) of 


Marie Antoinette at the little Trianon, a model of simple 
elegance, with its tessellated marble floor, its table for 
cream pans, with wrought marble supports, and its basins 
for water in the form of shells upheld by intertwined 
dolphins. Apropos of this, we are told of the dairy of 
M. de Conde at Neuilly, all of white marble, with a 


DINING-ROOM IN A MODERN NEW YORK HOUSE, 


where neither great strength nor very neat finish is re- 
quired. Its beautiful color makes it invaluable for pan- 
elling, and for mantels and shelves when the design is 
simple. It is said to cost considerably less than pine, 
but the builders make no difference in their charges. 
Both ordinary and Georgia pine are being less used than 
before ; but the latter combines very well with the cedar, 
making, when both are liberally used, a very rich-toned 
interior. 


A FINE and remarkably well-preserved, solid ebony 
cabinet, seven feet high and six wide, made—in northern 
Italy, probably—about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, is on exhibition at Herter Brothers. It is one 
of those elaborately inlaid and finely carved pieces of 
furniture intended originally as a church armoire—an 
“ armoire a deux corps”’ it would be called, in France. 
A similar one of about the same period, imported by 
this firm, a few years ago, and now owned by Mr. Rob- 


” 


(szx “CONCERNING HALLS AND DINING-ROOMS,” PAGE 17.) 


played, the abundance and excellence of the illustrations, 
it still holds the unique position which it took at the first. 
Libraries, art schools, makers and designers of furniture, 
and private persons with large houses to furnish will 
find it extremely useful. To give a more definite idea 
of its scheme and contents, we will mention a few of 
the articles in this third volume. Under the head of 
 Toiles de Jouy,” M. Havard tells us the history of 
the first establishment of cotton prints in France by the 
celebrated Oberkampf, who came from Bavaria to Jouy 
in 1758, and set up there his manufactory, in which he 
printed both from the copper plate and rollers in several 
colors. Of these cotton prints or chintzes, as we now 
call them, because of their Chinese origin, M. Havard 
gives two strongly opposed designs, one which recalls in 
a degree the original Chinese landscape designs, with fir- 
trees, flowers and birds scattered about in grotesque 
confusion, and one after a design of Prudhon’s, in which, 
on a background of conventional lozenges, is disposed a 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS, 


broad shelf all around equally in marble, and having a 
channel for running water cut in it. The water fell in 
cascades from porcelain masks let into the marble walls. 
The usage of tear-bottles, collectors of antiquities will 
be surprised to learn, was not confined to classical 
times. There are some of stamped lead belonging to 
the Middle Ages, and due to the “ Abbey of the Holy 
Tear ” of Vendéme, where was preserved the tear shed 
by Christ over Lazarus. On the subject of the bed, M. 
Havard expatiates with evident relish, quoting Gilles 
Corrozet, who has many terms of endearment for it, 
“sweet” and “soft,” “downy,” “white as a swan,” 


** Lict dont les draps, comme on demande, 
Sentent la rose et la lavande.”’ 


Of this much-praised piece of furniture, we are shown 
the curtained bed of the fifteenth century, with its 
little burning glass at the head to focalize the rays of 
the sun during the day, and so help to warm it; Jeanne 
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de Bourgogne’s bed, of red sandal-wood, with draperies 
embroidered with paroquets; that of the mother of 
Francis I., embroidered with the bucolics of Virgil; the 
day bed on which the queen of Ogier, the Dane, lies 
and listens to her minstrels, one of whom familiarly 
rests his elbow on the coverlet, and that in which 
Lancelot gave audience, as shown in a version of the 
romance long anterior to Tennyson. The “loges” of 
the celebrated actors of the Théatre Frangais, M. Got, 


“Manufacture” of the national establishments of 
Sévres, Gobelins, Beauvais and Vincennes. Under 
“ Marbre” we have a colored plate, reproducing exactly 
the markings and colors of the precious marbles most 
used in interior decoration—the red marbles of Griotte 
and Languedoc, the black “portior” and “noir an- 
tique,” the “bréche,” the “ brocatelle”” and the Italian 
“turquoise.” Marqueterie of all sorts, in woods and in 
shell and metal, are fully described and illustrated ; 
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WOOD-CARVING DESIGNS FOR EDGES AND MOULDINGS, BY BENN PITMAN, 


Mile. Samary, Mlle. Lloyd and M. Febvre, are engraved, 
and show how comfortably these ladies and gentlemen 
install themselves while they are off the stage and wait- 
ing for their cue. ‘That of M. Got has a Turkish 
etagére with a trophy. of arms in the centre of each 
wall, a mat for dado, and an ottoman running along 
two sides of the room. Mlle. Lloyd's is all mirrors and 
pictures, and M. Febvre’s is evidently filled with photo- 
graphs of his friends. A full account is given under 


mirrors with ivory backs, mirrors of polished steel, of 
crystal and of Venice glass are shown us. The name 
which we give to a certain kind of carpet, ‘ Moquette,” 
is traced to its old form, ‘“Mosquette,” and shown to 
be derived from the usage made by Mussulmen of small, 
soft carpets for saying their prayers on in their mosques. 
Several pages are devoted to candle snuffers and snuffer- 


trays, and some beautifully wrought examples are ° 


illustrated. Under “ Moulage” is given a cut of the 


head of Paul Baudry, moulded after death by M. 


Guiton. There are mustard pots by the half dozen, the 
most original of which is in the shape of a barrel, with 
an ape standing by and grimacing as he licks his 
fingers. Nothing can well throw a more curious light 
on French luxury in the last century than the dog- 
hutches for pet dogs, of basket-work lined with silk, of 
walnut inlaid with ebony, of marquetry with ornaments 
in gilt bronze. Madame de Pompadour’s dogs had a 
hutch covered with damask, and supplied within with 
mattresses and coverlets. Another pet animal had one 
in yellow Genoa damask, which might be taken apart 
in summer and mounted as a bedstead, with canopy 
and curtains fringed with silver. Still another had a 
chateau like a lord, with its jet d'eau and wrought grille 
at the entrance. 

We must remark, however, that the dictionary deals 
only with French furniture. One will look in vain for 
any mention of the celebrated names of Adams, Shera- 
tonand Chippendale, and only occasionally is anything 
of German or Italian make illustrated or adverted to. 


THE colors of precious stones vary much. Mineralo- 
gists recognize the different kinds by their crystallization, 
their hardness and chemical composition, whatever their 
color, but lapidaries and their customers have agreed 
that the most desirable varieties of each gem are those 
in which the typical color is purest and strongest. Thus 
the diamond should be most transparent, the purest 
crystal coming next and strass after. The best strass is 
made with powdered rock crystal, oxide of lead, potash, 
borax and white oxide of arsenic. The ruby should be 
of a lake or carmine tone; garnet, of a dark, purplish 
lake ; sapphire, of an ultramarine blue ; chrysolite, green- 
ish yellow; beryl, yellowish green; emerald, green; 
amethyst, deep violet; tourmaline, between brown and 
green ; opal, milk white, with flame-colored and greenish- 
blue reflections; carnelian, a cherry red; jet, black 
This last, it should be remembered, is inflammable. 


ARTISTIC LETTERING FOR MONOGRAMS, 


LETTERS, whether combined as monograms or used 
consecutively for initials, should always be expressive of 
utility, character or beauty—it may be the beauty of 
simplicity or the beauty of dignity. If the end be utility, 
there is nothing more satisfactory than the ordinary 
Roman letters, capitals and “lower case;” and while 
their distinctive outlines should be carefully maintained, 
they admit of a great variety of treatment, especially in 
their serifs and terminals. The legibility of the Roman 
forms is mainly due to the unlikenesg of each letter to 
every other in the alphabet. This distinctness is curiously 
illustrated by a proposal of a French literary reformer 
who advocated cutting types in two, and using only the 
upper halves of the letters. That Roman types are read- 
able when thus abbreviated jg readily proved by placing 
a strip of paper over the lower half of a line of type, 
when it will be found that the upper half is quite de- 
cipherable. The saving to the nation in paper and ink 
that would yearly result from the adoption of this scheme 
was estimated at many millions of dollars! Nothing, 
however, was sajd of the extra cost of spectacles that 
would result from the general employment of a more 
minute and indistinct type. 

For general artistic lettering there is nothing more 
satisfactory than the unadorned Anglo-Saxon alphabet, 
which differs from the Roman in the forms of C, E, H, M, 
N, T and W. When something more striking and origi- 
nal is required, then resort must be had to some such 
erratic modification of the alphabetic forms as is sug- 
gested in the examples on the opposite page. 

Monograms admit of three different styles of lettering. 
First, the employment of a single line, broadened to the 
required degree of intensity, all crossings to be inter- 
laced; second, the employment of a double or parallel 
line, inclosing a greater or less width of space, the right 
hand and under line to be somewhat thickened, the back- 
ground to be shaded ; third, the employment of a differ- 
ent line for each letter. Supposing there are three letters 
composing a monogram, the first might consist of a black 
line, the second of a double line, the third of a decorated 
line, as, for example, a double line with a line of dots 
running through the centre. The interlacing of three 
unlike lines renders the monogram more distinct and 
beautiful. 

The examples, given are the initials of the Denver Ar- 
chitectural Sketching Club. BENN PITMAN. 
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EXAMPLES OF ARTISTIC MONOGRAMS, BEING VARIOUS ESSAYS WITH THE INITIALS OF THE DENVER ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING CLUB. 
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Pints for the Rowe. 


O1L lamps are as popular as ever, and bowls and 
jars and urns of quaint shape in china are used to make them. 
A novelty this season is of white porcelain, cut in cameo effects, 
and a lamp in this ware in pink and white, mounted in brass, is 
quite showy. The bowl and shade are exactly alike in cutting 
-and coloring, and the price complete is $7.95. The wrought-iron 
lamps are much cheaper than formerly, and a large one with a 
yellow shade may be 
bought for $8. 

As beautiful as anything 
shown in the shops, al- 
though it has been some 
time in the market, and is 
therefore not a novelty, is 
the lamp with bowl and 
fluted shade in deep rich 
red with oxidized silver 
mountings. It comes at 
various prices, from $10 
up, and one at $45 has the 
shade in silver. In the 
best lamps the plating is 
all done on brass, and is 
therefore more costly but 
much more durable than 
when done on the white 
metal, The tall lamp, en- 
tirely of cut glass, has been 
revived in greater beauty 
than ever, and this with 
the “crystal’’ candelabra 
which come with many 
branches, and are both 
high and low, give with 
their silken shades a very 
brilliant appearance to 
both drawing-room and 
dinner-table, 

The same latitude is al- 
lowed in the construction 
of over-shades, and they 
are still made of paper and 
silk and lace, the simplest 
of all, perhaps, being a 
scarf of Oriental silk or 
rich embroidery loosely 
tied around the glass 
shade. A beautiful um- 
brella shade lately seen 
had the wire frame cov- 
ered with white net, and 
over this were pink pond- 
lilies carelessly laid on, 
and not in great profu- 
sion, The distinguishing 
feature, however, was a 
fringe of bright green sea- 
weed at least a quarter of 
a yard deep, which encir- 
cled it, and which gave a 
look of peculiar grace and 
beauty, serving at the 
same time as a pleasant 
screen from the light. 
Chrysanthemums are in 
high favor, and very na- 
tural ones made of paper 
are 35 cents apiece. A 
bunch of these attached 
to a wire makes a pretty 
screen easily adjusted, 
while a cluster of paper 
roses is used in the samc 
way. 

The manufacturer of 
the willow lamp shade 
evidently aimed to pro- 
duce something that 
would be durable, and he 
has certainly given us a 
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j novelty. It is interlaced 
with narrow pink ribbon 

( and has a cluster of yel- 


low buds and grasses at 
one side, The price is 
$19.50. 

Some rose candle 
holders sell for 25 cents 
apiece, although the 
larger ones are still 50 
cents, as they were last 
winter. This pretty con- 
ceit is carried out in 
various forms, and pho- 
tograph holders with a 
garland of china roses 
and forget-me-nots encir- 
cling them are $2.25 
apiece, They also come 
in perfumery stands, and 


WOOD-CARVING BORDER. 


BY BENN PITMAN, 


a single flower is made to hold a photograph or menu card ; 
these are also 25 cents. 

There is nothing especially new in table linen, and plain cloths 
with hem-stitched borders are still used equally with the figured 
ones in satin damask. In some pieces large vines of wild roses, 
pond-lilies and field flowers of all sorts, in natural size, are seen, 
but the smaller figures and geometrical designs are more artistic. 
Where hem-stitched borders are used, they are about two inches 
deep, and the napkins to match have a one-inch hem, 


A handsome cigar box, of antique shape, is made in imitation 
of the carved chests of medizval times ; it has two compartments 
for cigars, and in the centre, and separated from them by a met- 
al netting, is a place for a sponge, which is to keep them in the 
proper moist condition. The price is $19.50. 

A handsome fireplace in the Colonial style is shown, which is 
painted white, picked out with silver. The fender and fire irons 
are also silver, and the table, chairs, and screen exhibited with it 
are in white, done in the popular porcelain finish. The tiling, ina 
e of dark wood, is of a deep reddish brown, each tile 


In many cases ladies buy plain damask and have it stamped, 
and embroider it in white or yellow silks. These cloths are hand- 
some, but the time spent upon them might be put to better use. 

Plate doyleys, already hem-stitched and stamped ready for em- 
broidering, are fifteen inches square, and range in price from $9 
to $21 a dozen, while ‘‘ centre tables’? and tray cloths are of 
various prices, according to the quality of the goods and the 
amount of drawn work in the border, 

_ A dozen finger-bowl doyleys of fine linen may be bought for 50 
cents. When one considers the labor it is to draw the threads in 
order to cut them square, this seems a small sum ; in fact, it has 
been estimated that only 25 cents is charged for the work. These, 
of course, are neither fringed nor stamped, and a favorite style of 
decoration is to cover them with tiny sprays of flowers thrown on 
carelessly. Ina charming set recently seen, there were carnation 
pinks in beautiful shadings on one, forget-me-nots on another, 
and the sweetbrier rose, white and yellow jasmines, etc., were 
used with excellent effect on the others. Where the embroidery 
is exquisitely done, these bring good prices, as they are really 
works of art in their way. 

Fringes are not used so much on towels as formerly, and many 
towels are hem-stitched also. Fine damask ones are frequently 
trimmed with rich lace, but these are rather more for ornament 
than use. 

The towel holder now consists of a single wooden or brass ring, 
or of several rings fastened to a rod, and it ranges in price from 
48 cents to $1.48. 

There is a harlequin after-dinner coffee service, a marvel of 
beauty and richness, which costs $68. It consists of six cups of 
dainty shape in different colors, shaded yellow, green and blue, 


ROSETTE DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. 


of delicate tints, gilded, each with four tiny feet, and a silver coffee 
pot, tall and slender, with a lid which looks like an acorn, anda 
handle of ebony ; silver sugar tongs and tiny spoons go with it, 
and they are put up in a richly lined case of leather. 

It has several times been claimed that a solution had been dis- 
covered which would prevent silver from tarnishing, but a silver- 
smith of long experience says that everything of that nature has 
so far proven a failure, and that after a time the pieces dipped in 
it would grow dark as heretofore. That something of the kind 
will be invented in time there is no doubt, and it will add greatly 
to the comfort of those housewives who enjoy an abundant dis- 
play of silver, but who are prevented from gratifying the taste, 
because of the labor involved in keeping it in order. 

Dishes of every description are made in this metal, from the 
soup plate in plain silver to the highly ornamented dessert plate. 
Meat platters have covers of the same, and range in size from 
twelve to twenty-six inches in length, while small dishes for salted 
almonds, olives and bon-bons, are in charming shapes and great 
variety of chasing. 

A novelty now on exhibition is a huge tray made for the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt. It is five feet in diameter, weighs a hundred 
pounds, and is doubtless the largest piece of plated silver ever ex- 
hibited in this part of the world. | 

The craze for oxidized silver is unabated, and the commonest 
articles in every-day use are made of it. This is not so foolish as 
it might seem at first, as each piece is dipped in a solution which 
prevents it from tarnishing, and no polishing whatever is necessary. 

Every whisk-broom must now have its silver handle, and this 
in the popular daisy pattern is only $2.50, while even the useful 
hair-receiver, made in the shape of a cornucopia, has taken on a 
decorative aspect. 

A silver water bottle sells for $7 ; but this is aninnovation which 
will hardly become popular ; for handsome ones in cut glass may be 
bought for less, and they are much more suitable for the purpose. 

Sugar dishes of graceful shape are only $3.85 apiece, the gold- 
lined perforated ladle which goes with them being $1.50. 


being only one inch square, The effect is good as well as new. 

The fancy for imitating 
old ivory is on the increase, 
and picture frames richly 
carved, and in coloring al- 
most an exact reproduc- 
tion, are very popular for 
etchings and water-colors, 

Chandeliers in this same 
ivory finish are now made 
to harmonize with the 
white and gold effects so 
much admired in drawing- 
rooms and boudoirs. 

Bits of genuine old ivory 
of mellow coloring and 
rich carving are sold in 
the Japanese stores, and 
these are sometimes used 
for tops to parasols and 
umbrellas, and also for 
walking-sticks. A lady 
puzzled to know what odd 
thing to give husband or 
brother, may be glad of 
this hint. 

The Japanese card cases 
in stamped leather, and 
paper in imitation of 
leather, are marvellously 
cheap now, and make very 
suitable gifts, being more 
durable than might be 
imagined. 

Some charming speci- 
mens of Rookwood under- 
glaze from the Cincinnati 
potteries are in a great 
variety of shapes and de- 
signs: vases large and 
small, lamps, teapots and 
cream pitchers, bowls and 
toilet-sets are shown, many 
of which are costly ; but a 
prettily decorated flower 
bowl of good size sells for 
$12, while a small, low 
dish, large enough to hold 
a few flowers, may be 
bought for $3.50. 

A massive library chair, 
which belonged to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and which 
has been for some time on 
exhibition in New York, 
has just been sold to a 
private purchaser. It is 
of solid mahogany, beau- 
tifully carved, and is in 
perfect condition, with the 
exception of the leather 
seat, which is worn. The 
present owner intends to 
have it re-upholstered, and _ 
use it for the library. 


SOMETHING new 
are the Corean fans, which 
are formed into scrap bas- 
kets. Two of them are 
fastened together with a 
puff, about three inches 
wide, of China silk (pink 
or green contrasts pretti- 
ly), with an opening at the 
top large enough to insert 
the hand. The handles of 
the fans extend upward, 
and they are suspended by 
ribbons of the same color 
as the silk. The word 
‘*Scraps,’”’ in gilt letter- 
ing, appears on the outer 
fan and the price is $1.75. 
Some Japanese braided 
baskets, which are quite 
new in {this market, could 
well be used to hold news- 
papers. They are flat and 
deep, and have straw han- 
dies, one of which might 
be secured to the wall, 
leaving the other free. 
They are in two sizes, at 
30 and 50 cents, 
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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA, 


X.—MRS.WHEELER GIVES HINTS ABOUT DARNED LACE. 


T our last inter- 
view spoke 
about embroider- 
ed dresses,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler. 
**Soon afterward 
I met in the moun- 
tains a young lady 
who had been 
travelling in Mex- 
ico, and she had 
brought from 
there several ri- 
bosas. A ‘ribo- 
sa,’ you know, is 
a sort of veil the 
Spanish women 
wear on their 
heads; it is of 
white net, heavily 
darned. This young lady, who appreciated the artistic value 
of the thing, had sewed several of the veils together and made 
a most beautiful over-dress.” 

‘“‘ Did it resemble the darned net veils of our grandmothers’ 
time ?” 

‘“‘ It was much thesame sort of thing, and I do not doubt our 
grandmothers patterned such work after the Spanish lace. Fifty 
years ago darning lace was a fashionable accomplishment. The 
designs were first outlined with lustrous linen floss and the fabric 
of the lace was changed within by lace stitches. In old English 
pictures, before that time, you see white darned lace veils thrown 
over the bonnets, and how picturesque and decorative they are! 
To acertain extent, there has been a revival of darned lace, 
and there is no reason why it should not become popular. 
The bride of an artist, not long ago, wanting to depart from 
the conventional point of the wedding veil, had a beautiful veil of 
darned lace made. It was of fine Brussels net, about two yards 
long and a yard wide. As the chrysanthemum was her favorite 
flower, a friend, who made the design, took that flower for the 
motive. It was worked with white silk floss. Linen floss is 
what was used in the old times, but silk, of course, makes hand- 
somer work.” 

‘Is there is no better method for doing this sort of work than 
darning ?” 

‘* Nothing that would preserve so light and fleecy an effect. 
It is possible to embroider net solidly by putting muslin 
underneath and then cutting the unworked parts out ; but I pre- 
fer the darning, which in floss silk may be made close enough to 
give a raised and satiny effect.” 

“How would you use the darned lace ?” 

‘In over-dresses, slips, flounces and deep borders. The present 
Empire styles in evening dresses are particularly adapted to 
gowns thus embroidered. A white silk slip, forexample, may be 
covered with a slip of darned Brussels net. The design may be 
as heavy as one desires at the hem of the robe and carried up, 
lightening in effect until it is lost in scattered sprays. The 
designs may be copied from French lace. Old-fashioned Chan- 
tilly shawls and flounces, and even the cheaper French laces, offer 
models, This, of course, can be carried no further than the forms, 
which may be outlined in heavy silk flosses, and these, if one has 
the skill, may be filled in with lace stitches, or simply covered 
with darning.” 

‘** Would not such a costume be appropriately finished with the 
triple collarettes in darned lace which I remember to have seen in 
ancestral finery ?” 

** Admirable. I, too, have seen those capes cutting straight 

~ across the back and falling in deep points, on the shoulder. 
Similar capes, but without the points, are seen on the old pictures 
of ‘* Merveilleuses,” and the beauties of the Directory, in costumes 
that are first cousins to the Empire styles, 


“ Flounces of darned lace are equally useful, and may be made 
as decoratively pretty as the more expensive foreign laces. The 
most suitable designs are floral—open-petalled flowers and leaves 
carried upward in lighter sprays. There is a species of French lace, 
once very fashionable and always expensive, that is very similar 
to the darned lace of which we are talking. The ground is silk 
net and the design is hand wrought with the needle, differing in 
that respect from the pillow lace. The only specimens I have 
seen were in mantles, consisting of capes and flounces, single and 
double. The designs consisted chiefly of garlands, generally very 
massive and closely wrought, or in bouquets set in deep scallops. 
The effect was very much that of darning carried through every 
other mesh of the net. This mass of lustrous silk in the decora- 
tion was, in fact, much more effective than the more delicate and 
deader Chantilly. It had rather the picturesqueness of Spanish 
lace.” 

“It is this, then, you would imitate in white net and with white 
flosses ?” 

‘Yes; and I can conceive of no more beautiful and richer 
drapery than it would be.” 

‘* Could no effects of color be tried in darned lace ?” 

**T would not advise them. Color is always risky. Unless 
guided by consummate taste and knowledge of color in decora- 
tion, it would prove too strong. But a white silk embroidered 
net slip might become an heirloom, just like the old veils and 
capes of which we have spoken.” 

‘* Is there no household use to which darned net could be put ?” 

‘“*T was going to speak to you of sash curtains of darned net. 
There is a single-width net that comes about wide enough to 
cover half the sash. This could be used to great advantage by 
putting a wide border all around it. There would be no fulness, 
The curtain would hang plain, covering the sash as a shade 
covers it.” 

‘* Do you exclude color in decoration here ?” 

‘“*No; but I insist on keeping to one color. The design should 
be floral, but kept in bands and stripes. It could be appropriate- 
ly darned in pale yellow silk flosses, as yellow stands the light 
well. And the color could be re-enforced by lining the curtain 
with thin yellow silk.” 

** Could long lace curtains be embroidered in the same way ?” 

‘Yes, as appropriately as hang curtains of lace and tam- 
bour work. These should be of heavier net and heavily darned. 
There is another sort of lace curtain which would be more sub- 
stantial. We have alluded to the work above in suggesting that 
solid work be done on muslin laid underneath and cut out. Cur- 
tains can be embroidered in that way, making even more use of 
the thicker substance. I have seen a set of hangings consisting of 
borders made with designs of ribbons knotted and mingled with 
flowers, in which the ribbons were simulated by fine muslin edged 
with open-work, and the garlands and nosegays darned. For a 
Louis XVI. room such curtains would be especially appropriate. 

M. G. H. 


THE BORDER DESIGN. 


THE border design given herewith may be used for 
many purposes, and worked in various different ways, according 
to the size to which it may be enlarged. The circular lines may 
be first worked out in even stem stitch in medium shade of blue; 
the outlines of the flowers may be worked in a darker shade, and 
this may also be used for the straight lines at the foot of the 
design. These last may be laid in place of worked, and sewn 
over with the lightest shade of blue. The filling may be worked 
in feather stitch, shading from the dark blue at the outline to white 
in the high lights in the centre. The centre of the flower may 
be worked in close satin stitch or French knots. Between the 
outer rows small fancy stitches may be worked, giving a little 
solidity to the edge of the design. 

An alternative method of working this design, if wanted on a 
much larger scale, is to put in the flowers and leaves behind the 
half circles in laid stitch sewn down with back stitchings of the 
same color. A couched line of a much deeper shade might be 
carried along all the outlines, and the outer lines of the design 
worked in solid stem stitch. Good shades of broken red, bright- 
ened with silk, would look well for this treatment. L. H. 


NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 


AT the rooms of the Decorative Art Society, among 
many attractive novelties are the following : 

Lamp shades made of tinted lace outlined with delicate shades 
of silk and edged with silk fringe, the top part being drawn to- 
gether with an open crochet work pattern made of silk to match 
the fringe. 

Photograph frames, made of very fine linen carefully stretched, 
on which are painted delicate sprays of small flowers in the Dres- 
den style, or violets, harebells and daisies of natural size. Others 
more elaborate are exquisitely decorated with ribbon embroidery 
on rich cream-colored satin. 

Threefold screens, beautifully executed in darned work. One, 
especially noticeable, was designed by William Morris. The pat- 
tern is flowing and conventional. The foundation is of Persian 
linen, the silks employed are of the palest shades of blue, pink 
and yellow, most harmoniously blended. The background, also 
darned, is delicate salmon pink. 

Another screen, similar in treatment and design, has a satin 
foundation for a background, but the result is not so good as that 
obtained by the solid mass of needlework. 

A particularly novel fire-screen, seen at the Decorative Art Soci- 
ety’s rooms, is made thus ;: A frame in the form of a circle is covered 
with bolting cloth, tightly stretched. On this is a beautifully 
painted wreath of nasturtiums in rich brilliant yellows and red 
browns. The screen itself is of ordinary shape in white and gold 
enamel, The painted disk is suspended by means of broad ribbon 
bows in dull shades of green. 

A portiére of cream-colored billiard cloth, the design being a fish 
net of gold thread, in which are enmeshed shells and seaweed 
worked in natural colors. The effect is charming and unique. 

Another portiére, of coarse serge of a somewhat neutral tint, 
has a mass of chrysanthemums embroidered on it in wools across 
the top, with long drooping sprays hanging down over the curtain. 
A very handsome portiére was of rich dark green plush, on which, 
heavily embroidered, was a thistle design, outlined with thick gold 
cord, 

An exact copy of one of the fine old Portuguese embroideries 
that are used as bed-spreads by those so fortunate as to possess 
them, is shown at the rooms, and it is really a charming specimen 
of needlework. The foundation is of heavy linen, the design 
almost entirely covering it in solid embroidery. Various stitches 
are employed, and the harmonious blending of the many hued silks 
reminds one of Indian embroidery. Another bed-spread on linen 
is worked with rope silk in a graceful conventional pattern, forming 
a broad border. The coloring is pale pink, blue and shaded 
greens, The edge is trimmed with Torchon lace, 

An elegant design worked on a cream-colored table-cover con- 
sisted of sprays of flowers divided at intervals with tied ribbons 
with floating ends, merely worked in outline with blue silk, giving 
a very light and graceful effect. 

Among some beautiful cushions was noticed one in darned work 
on Morris silk. Another, also darned, but less solidly so, was 
worked on huckaback. The whole of the background was cov- 
ered with open darning stitch, showing the material between, 
the linen texture of which glistened like silk. 

A new material, known as Arcadian cloth, is also used as a 
foundation for embroidery. It has a primitive appearance, is 
coffee-colored and looks well embroidered with white flax thread, 
which is also known as linen floss. This same thread, which 
comes in most artistic colors, as well as in white, is also used for 
working on colored Irish linen, which can be obtained in blue, 
red or écru. 

A pretty easel scarf was embroidered in very fine silks on soft 
white silk, the design being a realistic combination of delicate 
fern fronds worked in natural colors. 

Judging by the number of bags, of every size, color and descrip- 
tion, shown at the Society’s rooms, they must be much in vogue. 
Hand bags are daintily made of drawn silk, satin and other ma- 
terials embroidered in various stitches. Some of those with raised 
ribbon embroidery have little groups of figures carefully painted 
in the centre. Work bags and tidy bags are of various shapes 
and sizes to suit all purposes. Some have acardboard foundation 
oblong in shape and sufficiently broad to prevent the contents of 


DESIGN FOR A NEEDLEWORK BORDER, WITH THE MANNER OF WORKING INDICATED, 


(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE ABOVE.) 
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the bag being crushed. A few are trimmed with lace, but these 
are the exception. A work bag of basket shape is slung on to a 
cradle like the legs of a campstool, it is deep and capacious, open 
and square at the top and ornamented with bows at each corner, 

Among the trifles are some novel tinted calendars on duck linen 
very neatly made, There are marvels of exquisitely fine needle- 
work in the room devoted to the exhibition of embroideries for in- 
fants’ use. A miniature carriage rug made of fine white thick 
cricketing flannel is beautifully enriched with flowers in raised rib- 
bon work. An old-fashioned rose blanket sketchily embroidered 
in white silk is noticeable. A head flannel of finest white cash- 
mere lined with white silk has a charming conventional design 
closely embroidered on it in white silk outlined with cord. Quite a 
novelty for a tiny crib spread is in raised embroidery composed of 
small separate sprays of flowers and blue ribbons. It looks like 
Dresden china. he spread is finished off with lace. A silk 
pillow worked in apple blossoms is charming. Another pillow 
on fine Chinese grass lawn worked in white linen floss all over with 
a shell and scroli design seems almost too fairy-like for use. A 
novelty for holding powder and puff is a bag of chamois leather 
covered with silk ; a disk of cardboard forms the base of the * 
which is drawn together with ribbons, leaving a full frill of si 
at the top, through which projects the long ivory handle with 
which the puff is furnished. 


THE useful and effective design on page 13 can be 
applied to a variety of purposes for needlework. Being a repeat, 
it can easily be adapted for bordering tea cloths and luncheon 
cloths, worked solidly in raw white silk on fine linen, the out- 
lines and centres being put in with gold-colored outlining silk. 
The band on the lower edge could be darned with gold embroi- 
dery silk or filo floss to match the outlines, For a table scarf, 
delicate tints might be introduced for the flowers, while the band 
should be worked with some contrasting color somewhat darker 
in tone. For easel scarfs, tinting outlined with fine silk or 

ld thread on surah or bolting cloth would look well, the band 

ing also tinted in contrast and darned to match, Sash ends 
treated in this manner would be very dainty and handsome. 


CHINA OBJECTS FOR DECORATION. 


THE china painter searching for something to decorate 
which will make a suitable present for a male friend will welcome 
the ‘smoking set” just brought out. It consists of a tray 
holding a tobacco jar with cover, three open jars of sizes suitable 
for holding respectively, cigars, cigarettes and matches, and an 
ash tray. The whole thing costs only $1.25. Almost any of the 
many designs for tea-sets given in past numbers of The Art 
Amateur will furnish suitable decoration for this novelty, and 
rhaps, especially, the one-given in the present number of the 
agazine. 

There is a pretty scent sprinkler like a watering can ($3.50). 

A pepper box in the form of a tomato costs 75 cents. 

A large Royal Worcester vase, egg-shaped, on three feet, is 
not dear at $3.90. 

An elegant water bottle with tumbler and stand costs $7.00. 
There is underglaze decoration of rich ‘‘old Derby” blue, and 
white spaces are left to be filled in with medallions of figures or 
flowers, or, say, a decorative monogram in gold. Handsome 
dinner services come in the same style, the shoulders of the 
dishes and plates being blue and the centres left white for deco- 
ration. These plates look very well treated in gold only. They 
may be had either square or round. The former cost $1.50 
each, the latter $1. The china is very fine and highly glazed. 

The quaint Martha Washington tea-set ($8.00) is an exact repro- 
duction of a set in use at the White House when Washington was 
President. Each piece carries medallion heads in low relief of 
the General and his wife. The set consists of tea-pot, sugar 
basin, cream jug, two tea-cups and saucers and tray. 

A Belleek set, about the same price, with the same number of 
pieces, is made in cactus form, the indented and prickly growth 
giving to the objects an air of solidity without clumsiness. 

Seaweed and shells in relief are the main decoration for a 
flower or salad bowl, and only a little taste on the part of the 
aa is necessary in the tinting to produce an exquisite effect 
‘ , <a oblong bowl for flowers with writhing serpents for 
handles costs $4.50. A Belleek ice-bowl and plate with crinkled 
edges, $5.25; a Roman punch-bowl of the same ware, tazza 
oe $1.75; a butter dish like a bee hive, 95 cents, in French 
china. 

One of the prettiest novelties seen is so ornamental that al- 
though intended for a lobster salad or prawn dish, it may not be 
out of place to mention it here. It consists of four curved shells 
joined together. A lobster most artistically modelled forms the 
arched handle ; four small shells fitting in between the larger ones 
serve as butter plates. This unique object costs $3.60. 

China of domestic make with relief decoration of lotus, 
flowers and leaves includes claret, lemonade and water jugs. A 
New Jersey manufacturer also issues for the toilet table a pretty 
oval jewel-box with a signet ring in the centre of the fid to 
taise it by ($1.90). The little border of heath given last month 
(page 121) would serve very well as a motive for the decoration 
of the box, and the group of cupids in the same number (page 
126) would ornament one side charmingly, if something more 
elaborate were desired. 


THERE is a fashion now for all kinds of ornamental 
china in high relief, the decoration being figures, birds, fish, 
fruits and flowers. Some of the designs are very pretty and in- 
genious. One shows a mermaid whose tail is twisted around a 
shell large enough to hold flowers or fruit. A smaller size takes 
olives or bon-bons. There are candelabra andcandlesticks, some 
in sets to match, for the dinner-table. Objects of this sort, with 
designs very similar to those ready decorated, can be had in plain 
china at comparatively moderate cost. These the amateur can 
decorate for himself. To follow the newest and most popular 
style, first tint the whole object a soft cream tolor and afterward 
shade the base and the branching candlesticks with warm browns, 
ranging from light to dark. The little French figures, sometimes 
single, sometimes in groups of two or three, should not be 
shaded at all ; but the features, and some of the points in the dress, 
are delicately picked out with dark brown. Matt colors are used ; 
being opaque when fired, they look rich and soft. A little gold 
Pree over the shaded parts is sometimes added. Occasionally 
the same method is followed in other colors, such as delicate 
mauve, blue or pink, for the lightest tint, shaded with quiet, dark 
tones of the same color. Another plan is merely to ornament the 
white china with burnished gold, thus bringing out the leading 
features of the design. This style isalso adopted in colors, using 
one color only in place of the gold. Some of the candelabra are 
so exactly in the Dresden fashion, with cupids or Watteau figures 
and tiny garlands of raised flowers, that it would obviously be 
bad taste to decorate them otherwise than in the manner peculiar 
to Dresden china—that is, with transparent paints in natural colors 
of the most delicate type. This is not difficult, for all the colors 
are put on in flat tints and need only one firing. Little flowered 
and ae pees on the dresses, characteristic of the well- 
known } len shepherds and shepherdesses, may be’added, and 
a little gold may also be judiciously introduced, ! 


A NEw contrivance for holding photographs of all 
sizes is convenient and pretty. It comes in the form of a two- 
fold screen from about eighteen to twenty inches high; it is 
covered in front with satin, silk, velvet, or some other rich 


SUGGESTION FOR HANGING BRIC-A-BRAC SHELF. 
(PUBLISHED FOR ‘* BACHELOR,” NEWARK, N. J.) 


ANOTHER novelty for cabinetesized photographs is 
made for hanging against the wall, and is so arranged that the 
jictures are placed one beneath the other instead of side by side. 
t will hold three, five, or seven pictures, and is made to fold up 
bookwise, if necessary, or for packing; only the pictures fit in side- 
ways and there is no opening at the back, so that they go in 
singly instead of back to back. When hung up these settings for 
photographs remind one of the Japanese kakemonos, They are 
generally covered in figured silk or plain silk, with simple devices 
painted on them. 


A DECIDED novelty, but a device we cannot commend 
as artistic, is the photograph frame in the shape of a musical in- 
strument, such as a guitar, lute, banjo, violin, or harp. The 
instrument is represented full size, the front being covered either 
with rich flowered silk, or plain silk decorated with embroidery or 
hand painting. The back and sides are mounted in plush or 
velvet, and the strings are of gold cord. Exactly in the centre of 
the face of the instrument the photograph frame is set, with a 
narrow margin of plush to match the back. Some of the instru- 
ments have bows of ribbon and loopsto hang them up by ; others 
have supports at the back, so that they can stand on a table or on 
the top of a piano. 


DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. BY ELLEN WELBY. 
(SEE ANSWER TO S, T., BALTIMORE, PAGE 27.) 


SOME chrysanthemums of the new Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
variety have been shown by a New York florist, the original plant 
of which cost its owner $1500. This rare and beautiful flower is 
pure white, with wide curved leaves which curl up toward the 
centre ; a slight down covers them near the end, and this gives a 
peculiar soft and delicate look, which is very attractive. The 
flower has a history. A little Japanese boy ran away from home 
and took ge to Boston in a ship belonging to Mr. Alpheus 
Hardy. That gentleman became interested in him and gave him 
a liberal education. On his return to his native country the lad 
sent Mrs, Hardy, among other things, a number of plants, which 
she in turn gave in charge to a Boston florist. They proved to be 
a om variety of chrysanthemums, and among them the one 
which now bears her name, and which has created a furore. 


MESSRS. WINSOR & NEWTON, as we learn from 
their New York agent, Mr. Aquila Rich, have added to their well- 
known water-color and oil pigments a new yellow, which they 
claim to be absolutely permanent, and which is certainly, as to 
tone and richness of color, a desirable substitute for the chromes 
and pale cadmiums. Aurora yellow, as it is called, is a pale 
normal yellow, tending neither to lemon nor orange. A new pale 
cobalt yellow will also shortly be issued by them under the name 
of “‘ Primrose Aureolin.” 


Greatment of Designs. 


THE STUDY OF PEARS. (COLORED SUPPLE- 
MENT NO. 1.) 


THIS very clever study in oils, by Mathilda Brown 
(for the use of which we are indebted to her friend, Mr. Bruce 
Crane, who owns the original), will be found useful in many 
ways from a decorative point of view. More than this, it is dis- 
tinctly useful to a learner, who will certainly gain much knowl- 
edge for future application by making a conscientious and careful 
copy of it. The treatment is simple and sketchy, the lights and 
shadows are broad, the coloring is harmonious and the texture of 
fruit and foliage is most happily rendered. The manner of 
massing the leaves should be carefully noted, and the same 
principle followed when the time comes for painting such a sub- 

t as this direct from nature. The beginner too often works 

boriously to make out each particular leaf, and the result is 
painfully unnatural. To copy the study exactly, procure a can- 
vas sufficiently primed to — the colors sinking too 
much. The grain should not too fine for such work ; a good 
tooth gives quality and texture, thus lessening the amount of 
labor necessary for gaining the desired effect. What is called 
Roman canvas is very good for the purpose. Let your brushes 
have a good spring in them, and use them as large as ible, so 
long as you can manage to control them. This aathed Gentes 
freedom and rapidity. 

Make a careful sketch in charcoal of the general outlines ; the 
details can be modelled in the painting. Then go right to work 
by blocking in the shadows on the fruit. Let the shadows rather 
transgress their apparent boundaries, or they will be too much 
curtailed when blended with the lights. Do not attempt any 
softening off when first laying them in, but give their distinct 
forms with care and precision. This can be done with raw um- 
ber only ; to begin with, put on thinly. 

For the pears, which are ripe and mellow, set your palette with 
raw umber, raw Sienna, ivory black, lemon yellow and flake 
white. Keep the shadows comparatively thin, and lay on the 
lights with unsparing hand, Get in the broad masses of light 
and shade, afterward blending and modelling with just the tint 
you see is needed. Do not work the pigments about more than 
is absolutely necessary if you wish to preserve brilliancy and crisp- 
ness, The half tones are a mixture of lemon yellow with a little ivory 
black and raw Sienna. The shadows are composed of the same 
colors with the addition of raw umber. The highest lights have 
white added to the lemon yellow; next to them use lemon yellow 
only. Try and finish up as you go so far as possible. Nothing 
more than a little touching up should be needed when all the study 
is brought to the same stage. Pale lemon chrome may be sub- 
stituted for lemon yellow on economical grounds. That put up by 
Winsor & Newton more closely resembles lemon yellow than 
~ other make. 

or the foliage, all the colors mentioned will be required, with 
the addition of cobalt, Antwerp blue, Indigo blue, emerald green, 
burnt Sienna and yellow ochre. Mix various tints of green by 
combining ; for cool, gray lights, cobalt, yellow ochre and white, 
using raw umber, instead of the ochre for darker tones of the cool 
color. For an apple green, mix emerald green, black, yellow and 
white. Add some raw Sienna for a warmer shade and omit the black. 
A little Antwerp blue with yellow, white and plenty of raw Sienna 
makes a good intermediate tone. The darkest tones are made 
by mixing burnt Sienna with indigo. Avoid crudity in mixing the 
greens; for although the colors to be used are given, it is on the 
proportions in combining them that much of your success de- 
pends. It is to results we must look, and no matter how 
obtained (for no two artists employ just the same palette.) 
Formulas are merely given as aids to the inexperienced. Observe 
that the leaves must be put in sharply and crisply, as in the copy, 
where they show in excellent contrast to the solidity of the 


For the stems, use raw umber, black, white and some burnt 
Sienna in parts. Drag a little white, tinged with brown mad- 
der over the lights. The background in the lighter parts is 
composed of raw umber, white, black, yellow orchre, with some 
cobalt in the grayest parts. The same colors, with the addition 
of indigo and burnt Sienna, are employed in the dark shadows, 
with perhaps a touch of Indian red in the pinkish tones. When 
all is brought forward to the same degree of finish, touch up 
wherever needed, heightening lights and strengthening shadows 
with clear decided touches. 

Use as little medium as possible throughout. Some persons 
like Roberson’s ready pre medium, in the convenient 
form of a tube; others like a mixture of prepared linseed-oil, 
copal varnish and spirits of turpentine in equal parts. This is an 
excellent mixture if moderately resorted to, and keeps the colors 
clear and brilliant ; it is also a good dryer. 

This study would form an excellent motive for decorating a 
transom, the upper panels of ascreen, or, with additions and mod- 
ifications, it might readily serve for part of a subject to be com- 
posed for a two or three fold screen. If successfully copied just 
as it is, it will be found quite worthy of a frame. We especially 
recommend it to the notice of teachers in art schools and private 
studios. It is beyond dispute a good study in color and drawing. 


THE MAPLE LEAF PLATE, (COLORED SUP- 
PLEMENT, NO. 2.) 


ONLY two colors are needed for painting this design 
on china—apple green and carmine, or Japan rose. The green 
must be first put on all over the leaves and blended ; add a little 
tinting oil to the color to keep it from drying too quickly. Lay 
the color on one leaf at a time, and, directly it is blended, and 
while still wet, with a clean brush just dampened with turpentine, 
take out the spaces intended for the rose color. On no account 
paint the red over the green, the tints would mix in the firing, 
and produce a neutral shade. When the green is dry lay in the 
pink ; no oil is needed for this. Do not trouble if the work looks 
slightly patchy before firing ; the heat necessary to fix the colors 
will fuse them sufficiently to soften and blend the edges. The 
china must be fired before the gold outlines and veins are put in. 
It would, however, be well to give the broad band two coats of 
gold, one foreach firing. If economy be an object, then paint 
the band with a shade as near gold color as possible, and, after a 
first firing, paint the gold over the color. This plan enriches 
solid gold painting very much. Nothing looks worse than a 
meagre coat of gold, with a suggestion of the white china showing 
through. It would be quite admissible in place of the gold to 
use a rich dark color for outlining, such as red brown, for instance. 
This design would make an excellent decoration for a cake plate 
or card basket. If the plate be round the point of the leaf 
beyond the circle should be painted on the under side, as though 
folded over. If the design be repeated, it would serve for an 
cylindrical shape, such as the base and top of an umbrella stand, 
or a tall, straight jar for flowers. The space between the bands 
might be ornamented with single leaves of the two sizes scattered 
at intervels ; it could, if preferred, be filled in with the same 
design repeated all over the jar. For a cracker jar half the 
design would be sufficient. A broad plain band should be added 
on the lower straight edge. The four small leaves forming the 
centre of the design would be exactly suited for the cover. 

FOR TINTING AND EMBROIDERY this design would also come 


material ; the back is lined with silk and covered with a series of 
flat bands, one above the other, from top to bottom. These_ 
bands, ro. fastened at the lower edge to the lining, form 
pockets in which the photographs are placed. The obvious ad- 
vantage of this plan is that you can easily take a photograph out 
to inspect it. Some of these screens are elaborately decorated 
with embroidery or hand painting, either flowers or figures being 
employed. The panels are frequently cut out in fancy shapes at 
; the top. For painted figures those in Watteau style, such as 
Music ” and The Fountain of Love,’”’ published 
in The Art Amateur, December, 1888, and February, 1889, are 
appropriate. 
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in useful for the ends of an easel scarf or tidy, or for a small 
head rest. 1t would look well on bolting cloth merely outlined 
and veined in fine goldcord. Repeated four times to forma large 
square, it could be ‘‘appliquéd’’ in rich materials for a sofa 
cushion, a plain margin being left around the leaves of the foun- 
dation material of any width required. Many other fancy articles, 
such, for instance, as work bags, might be suggested as appropriate 
for such decorations. Such work would be exquisite carried out in 
silks raf the colors given, solidly darned, the outline being traced 
in gold. 


THE CUPIDS AND THE STAR. 


Mr. HAITE’s original and artistic group of cupids 
(given in small on page 11 for small objects, such as bonbonnieres, 
and full working size—33x27—in the Supplement for a screen or 
curtain), will be very welcome to teachers and others interested 
in decoration, who know the difficulty of getting such designs so 
well suited to their needs. 

FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING the design should be treated in ex- 
actly the sketchy style represented in the plate. It will be noticed 
that the effect and action depend chiefly on the spirited outlines ; 
the pricking, therefore, must be very carefully executed, so that 
wherr pounced none of the niceties of the drawing shall be lost. 
The painting may be done either on silk or wool canvas, In 
either case, it will be best not to put in any color for the back- 
ground ; the soft, creamy tint of the wool or the ecru shade of 
the silk will serve better than anything else. Mix a dark warm 
shade for outlining the features and figures with sanguine, yellow 
and indigo blue. When this is dry, put in a flat wash composed 
of a mere suspicion of sanguine mixed with plenty of medium and 
a little water. While still wet, touch some ponceau or rose into 
the cheeks, and pass a delicate shadow color over those parts that 
recede and on the lower edges of the limbs. Make a shadow color 
by mixing first a bright pale green with yellow and indigo, adding 
to it a very little sanguine. Paint the hair with light yellow, with 
a drop of ponceau added for the local wash. Add a very little 
brown for the dark markings. A touch of prismatic coloring 
will greatly add to the effect of the wings, which should be after- 
ward outlined with gray. The star must be very lightly put in 
with yellow ; for the outlines and rays add brown to the yellow. 
The blossoms are pink; paint them with a little ponceau over 
the yellow. If painting on the écru silk, we would recommend 
trying the colors on a spare piece, and allowing them to dry be- 
fore painting with them on the design, because the tints, when 
wet, on silk look so different that they are apt to be deceptive 
until one is accustomed to make allowance for their appearance 
when dry. 

FOR EMBROIDERY, a beautiful effect may be gained by tint- 
ing on cream-colored art satin or silk, using the colors indicated 
in the scheme for tapestry painting and afterwards outlining the 
entire design with embroidery silk in the tints suggested for 
painting. Gold thread should, however, be substituted for the 
rays, and it would be well to work the star itself solidly in gold; 
but as a substitute for this method, the star may be “ appliqué’’ in 
gold-colored satin and outlined with a thick thread of gold. 

ANOTHER WAY would be to paint the entire design on bolting 
cloth in gouache colors, afterward lining it with a pale tint of 
blue. The mounting for such treatment should be in white 
enamel and gold, 

THE REDUCED DESIGN may be readily applied to the require- 
ments of a Christmas card. Delicately tinted in water-colors on 
the best dull celluloid, with a slightly rough surface, a charming 
effect might be obtained. For a New Year card the suggestion 
would be equally suitable. In this case, instead of symbolizing 
the star, as for Christmas, the less hackneyed idea of infancy con- 
nected with the morning star rising on the new-born year is sug- 
gested, which is both pretty and appropriate. In either case some 
suitable quotation should accompany the ‘‘ compliments of the 
season.” 

For china painting, omit the star, and a pretty menu stand can 
be made of the design, especially if the word menu be written 
across the top. Should this idea be adopted, a twisted ribbon of 
pale blue, passing in and out the letters and attached to the 
figures, would give unity and added grace to the design. 

A pretty blotting case on white wood, satin, or chamois leather 
might be made by substituting a handsome monogram for the 
star and introducing the ribbon to surround it, surmounted by a 
tied bow in place of the word ‘‘menu.” Various other purposes 
to which the design may be applied, such as wall pockets, photo- 
graph frames, sachets and screen fans, will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, 


BORDER FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


VERY acceptable are straight conventional or semi- 
conventional designs, such as that illustrated on page 13, for dec- 
orating the many useful table pieces that come now in plain 
cylindrical shape, such as cracker jars, ice bowls, pudding 
dishes and condensed milk jar holders. This design would also 
serve for boxes of the same shape made to contain a gentleman’s 
collars, cuffs and cravats. Any color may be chosen for the 
anemones ; pale shades for preference, such as Japan rose, tur- 
quoise blue, mauve or ivory yellow outlined with gold, or a dark 
shade of the color employed. For the leaves and stems use grass 
green, brown green and shading green; outline with sepia. For 
the band put in a rich dull tint contrasting with the color of the 
flowers, and after a first firing splash it with gold. If no 
gold be employed, one firing should suffice, and a mottled 
ground would look well. Use a little flux as well as tinting oil, 
and a small proportion of spirits of turpentime sufficient to make 
the color flow freely from the brush when preparing the color 
for mottling. 


THE SOLO.” 


THIS quaint conceit (Supplement Plate, No. 800) will 
serve for the decoration of a pincushion, or for a box for candies, 
playing cards, or chips, or for a box to hold odds and ends on the 
toilet table. Make the box of millboard, covered neatly with 
silk, satin, fine cloth, or colored chamois leather. Cut the pieces 
out with great care and precision, and after covering sew them 
neatly and firmly together, finishing with a gold cord. The di- 
mensions may be seven by nine inches ; for, although the web is 
round, the design will look less formal on an oblong than on a 
square shaped box. In painting, carry the web over the sides of 
the box, continuing the foundation lines tothe base. A spider 
hanging from the web, and one or two flies entangled, would add 
greatly to the decorative effect on the sides of the box. The web 
should be painted in gold or silver, according to the color of the 
foundation, Paint the design in realistic tints, with gouache colors 
on a dark or colored ground, using transparent tints on a white 
or cream ground. A pale tint of scarlet vermilion will serve for 
the local flesh color. An admixture of cobalt and yellow ochre 
gives a beautiful cool green, while lemon yellow, with a touch of 
ivory black, makes the warm, bright shades. Introduce a little 
raw Sienna, burnt Sienna and raw umber in the sharp touches 
for the foreground and in the deepest shadows. Run a tint of 
yellow ochre, qualified with a suspicion of black, over the ani- 
mals, and shade them with raw umber and black. 


THERE is now on exhibition at Mr. J. W. Bouton’s 
the extensive Havemeyer library, which includes many fine art 
books of great vale. A catalogue of it is in p 


Prints Old and News. 


A COLLECTION of old prints containing some exception- 
ally f:ne examples of Schonganer, Rembrandt van Meckenen and 
other masters, belonging to Mr. F. Meder, and which we think wor- 
thy of particular attention, is to be seen at Klackner's gallery, 5 East 
Seventeenth Street. Of the latter engraver, examples of whose 
work are seldom seen here, there is a very interesting ‘‘ Annun- 
ciation ” and a ‘‘ Dance of Herodias,” described by Bartsch as the 
master’s principal work, in excellent condition. Four first states 
of portraits etched by Vandyck will well repay examination. 
They are those of Pieter Breughel, Anthonie Vandyck (self 
portrait), Franz Snyders and Lucas Vosterman. An impression 
of Rembrandt’s ‘‘Good Samaritan” is not only remarkable as a 
brilliant impression of the first state of the plate, but also because 
of its exceptionally wide margin. Of a large number of fine old 
engravings we can only mention Nanteuil’s ‘‘Pompone de 
Belliévre.” John Dixon’s famous ‘‘ Apple Girl” is the gem of a 
considerable collection of mezzotints; and a complete set of 
Raphael’s ‘* Hours,” colored by hand in gouache, by Maestri, is in 
an unusually good state of preservation. 


THE Exhibition of the Etchings of Mr. C. A. Platt, 
now open at Wunderlich’s, illustrates once more the propriety of 
these special exhibitions, in which an artist has an opportunity to 
show all or, at least, a representative selection of his work, prop- 
erly hung and lighted, and where the spectators can be free from 
disturbing influences. The impression borne away from such an 
exhibition is much more likely to be a just one than can be the 
case when a great number of heterogeneous works have to be ex- 
amined with more or less fatigue and inevitable confusion. It 
is therefore not surprising that artists should prefer to make use 
of small galleries like Wunderlich’s than run the gauntlet of all 
the risks to which they are subjected at the National Academy of 
Design and at other large exhibitions, 

This, we believe, is the first occasion on which Mr. Platt has 
made a full showing of his work. Those who know only the 
large plates which he has done for the publishers, in obedience to 
the current popular demand, will find in his smaller and more 
spontaneous works all the qualities which they are accustomed to 
admire, and others of whose existence in Mr. Platt’s work they 
must have been hitherto ignorant. The transparent quality of the 
shadows in his ‘‘ Rue de Mont Cenis, Montmartre,” will be one of 
these surprises. The “Sketch at Deventer,” 63 (a), is also re- 
markable for quality of shade and frankness of execution. It 
shows the end of a long pier projecting into the water, about 
which are grouped a number of fishing vessels with sails half hoist- 
ed. The varying inclinations of their masts and spars indicate 
plainly the presence of a slight grourd swell in the water. ‘‘ Au 
Cinquiéme, Chartres,’’ is asketch of a picturesque confusion of 
tiled roofs, chimney pots, dormer windows and balconies. The 
“Bridge at Saragossa,”’ with its loopholed buttresses, is a very 
clever and effective little sketch. ‘‘Cape Ann Willows,’’ two 
states of which are exhibited, shows that much is sometimes to be 
gained by cutting down a plate. The interest in this subject is in 
the distance, and in the first condition of the plate the right-hand 
foreground was nearly empty. The compression of the subject 
by cutting away this foreground has much improved the compo- 
sition, One of the few large plates which is in all respects as good 
as these small ones is, we believe, the last that Mr. Platt has etched. 
He calls it ‘‘ Artichoke Bridge.” The bridge occupies but a small 
part of the picture, the greater part being taken up by a fine group 
of trees on the further bank, whose dark reflection in the water 
is broken by reeds and masses of floating scum. ‘ Bass River, 
Cape Cod,’’ is a plate of medium size, sketchily treated and very 
successful. Some pollard willows on the left, bare of leaves, in- 
terrupt a long line of dark foliage on the horizon. To the right 
is shown an elbow of the river with a vessel under sail, The 
variety of the treatment, in the smaller plates especially, shows 
that the etcher is in no danger of falling into a rut. 


Deu Publications. 


SIx PORTRAITS, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
include some of the best bits of artistic biography and criticism 
which it has been our fortune to come across. The artists 
whose lives and works are described are representative of both 
old and modern art. Each is a noted personality; and though 
two are Americans, and one of these is still living, it may 
be said to be a happy inspiration which has brought together 
Luca Della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, Camille Corot, 
George Fuller and Winslow Homer. We cannot, however, in 
this notice, follow the at times slender thread of ratiocination by 
which the author seeks to bind together artists who vary in worth 
and influence as much as in character and time and method. 
We prefer to show, by a few examples, the manner of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s treatment. In the case of Della Robbia, she first 
points out, with much acuteness, the fact that his best work is 
not and could not have been that most naturally associated 
with his name. Faience is not in itself as perfect a material for 
the sculptor as marble or bronze; and however much decorated 
architecture may have gained from Luca’s invention or develop- 
ment of the process, his fame as a sculptor must have lost. Be- 
sides this, all the works of his numerous family, most of them 
his followers, are popularly attributed to him, so that his personal 
style is very apt to be overlooked. To bring out plainly this 
personal element in his authentic work is what Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer attempts to do, and in our opinion succeeds in doing. Of 
Blake she notes that for quite different reasons he also is, and 
will probably always be popularly misunderstood. She considers 
him “ not a painter at all,” but a draughtsman and illuminator 
of varying but sometimes great powers. Fuller brings us ‘‘a 
flavor, not a message, from the national life.” Yet his art is dis- 
tinctly local. ‘‘It has an aroma—I will not say of Boston, but 
perhaps of Concord.” Winslow Homer is the most American 
of American artists, she thinks. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1889, illustrated by one hun- 
dred photogravures of the principal works of art, printed in various 
colored inks and accompanied by a careful English text, bids 
fair to be a holiday gift-book of a peculiarly useful and tasteful 
character. The book is tobe published by J. W. Bouton, in 
two editions: one for the subscribers, on Holland paper, each 
copy of which will be numbered, and an ordinary edition on thick 
vellum paper; both editions to be bound in crimson cloth, with 
uncut edges. We can speak with confidence of the quality of the 
illustrations, a large proportion of which will be full-page. The 
specimen which we have seen, after Toulmouche’s “ La Toilette,” 
has all the good qualities of a fine photogravure and is free from 
the defects ordinarily observable of loss of values, opacity in the 
darks and flatness of modelling. It is, on the contrary, fully as 
rich, brilliant and finished a work as a costly mezzotint engraving. 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY is a soasting: selection of essays 
from the ‘‘ Out-Door Papers’”’ of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
one of the most agreeable of living New England writers, They 


are illustrated by Miss Irene E. Jerome, whose naive and charming 
designs we have before this had occasion to notice. It is seldom 
that an artist may be allowed to dispense with art; but Miss 
Jerome, while evidently not wholly untaught, owes more to her 
innate sense of beauty than any school could teach her. Her 
drawings of May flowers, of the early warbler on the budding 
maple twig, of the nodding hepaticas, the blue-birds perched on 
an apple bough among the blossoms, of meadows, bosquets and 
rocky uplands in ** April Days” are even better than the text they 
illustrate and the next best thing to the reality. ‘* My Out-Door 
Study” has pictures of red lilies and dragon-fly, of island-dotted 
lakes, of clematis vines, irisand water-grass. ‘The essay on water- 
lilies is full of soft buds and gleaming petals and willow banks and 
pickerel-weed. In ‘‘ Bird-Life” the wild cherry, the oriole’s pen- 
dulous nest, the song sparrow singing his anthem from the 
top of a stake twined about with morning-glories, the scarlet 
tanager in his green recess, and the cardinal grosbeak on his 
alder twig over the brook, are only a few of many charming 
studies. ‘ The Procession of the Flowers” is made to pass before 
our eyes, from the early Dutchman’s breeches and the bog-loving 
moccasin flower to the autumnal fringed gentian and the winter- 
blooming hazel branch. The volume ends with the essay on 
‘* Snow,” which is, as it were, lined with ermine, in the shape of 
drawings of winter woods and winter birds. The entire absence 
of either scientific or artistic pretension in these drawings is de- 
lightful. So far as they go, they are nature’s self. We cannot im- 
agine a gift which should be better received by one who, like 
author and artist, is fond of American country scenery for its own 
sake. (Lee & Shepard.) 


TENNYSON’S SONG OF THE BROOK, illustrated by W. 
Wadsworth, with initial Jetters, numerous little vignettes and sev- 
eral large landscape designs in two tones of gray, neatly repro- 
duced by lithography, is issued by Cassell & Co. Several of the 
larger plates would make good models to copy, the handling being 
broad and effective. Those to the following lines seem to us the 
best: ‘‘I1 murmur under moon and stars ;” “I wind about and 
in and out ;” “I chatter over stony ways.” The second of these 
is a good study of willow trees, 


HISTORICAL. 
THE VIKING AGE, by Paul B. Du Chaillu, practically 


opens up the whole subject of tie influence of the Norman pirates 
and freebooters on the moze civilized peoples of southern and 
middle Europe. The author has spent several years collecting all 
sorts of objects from Norse graves and treasure deposits in 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark and England, and draws from 
them the conclusions that the Northmen were not so barbarous as 
they are commonly represented to have been, and that they and 
not the Saxons and Angles were the true ancestors of the English 
people. Though we do not believe that he has proven either of 
these theories to be correct, he has done an excellent work in 
bringing together a great mass of information about Norse beliefs 
and customs, and one still more important in publishing in his 
two volumes more than 1300 illustrations of his and others’ finds 
in burial mounds, cairns and bogs. A large proportion of these 
are evidently of Greek, Roman or Byzantian work, including 
vases of bronze, glass and the precious metals, statuettes and 
ornaments. The articles which are probably of Norse manufac- 
ture show either the intricate but inartistic knotted patterns usually 
called ‘‘ Runic’’ or meanders, lozenges and other geometric 
patterns similar to those on objects found at Mycenz, The two 
volumes are a monument of industry and research, and are nec- 
essary to every student of early European history. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS, former volumes of 
which we have reviewed at some length, is now brought down to 
the lives of Hayes, Garfield and Arthur, all by William O. 
Stoddard and included in one volume. Mr. Stoddard, while he 
does not avoid topics that are still matters of controversy, shows 
considerable tact in keeping his text free from allusions which 
might give offence to any large number of readers, This, of 
course, lessens the permanent value of the book, but makes it more 
immediately available for young readers. There are wood-cut 
portraits of a cheap character. (Frederick A, Stokes & Bro.) 


RECENT FICTION. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE, Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
latest novel, is aptly called by the author ‘‘ A Winter's Tale.” 
The subject is unpleasant. The hero, the elder of the two Durie 
brothers, surrenders his birthright to the younger, in order that he 
may take part, without compromising the small family estate, in 
the Young Pretender’s rebellion, He escapes after Culloden, be- 
comes a pirate, makes his way into Canada through the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, and then begins a long and systematic persecu- 
tion of the brother who has taken his place. A consummate 
scoundrel, he enters as a spy into the service of the English Gov- 
ernment, and is allowed to turn home, where he plays upon the 
susceptibilities of his old father and his brother's wife by pretend- 
ing to be still in danger of his life for his part in the rebellion. 
His brother emigrates to America to avoid him, after having been 
driven by his insults to fight a duel with him, But the ‘‘ Master” 
will not be shaken off. He, too, comes to New York, then under 
Governor Clinton’s rule. He is entrapped into an expedition to 
recover some treasure which he had buried during his wanderings 
in the Adirondacks. The ruffians who accompany him are hired 
by his younger brother to murder him, This brother follows his 
trail for the purpose of gloating over his corpse, but finds him 
still alive, though dying, and the two come to an evil end to- 
gether. There is not a single relieving point in this gloomy tale 
of Scottish obstinacy and revenge, yet, owing to the author’s pe- 
culiar skill, it is likely that no one can take it up without reading 
it to the end. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


SFORZA, a story of Milan in the fifteenth century, is by 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who is making a name for himself as 
a novelist. Like his first novel, ‘‘ Valentino,” ‘* Sforza’’ deals with 
the intrigues, the crimes and the virtues of the founders of the 
Italian aristocracy. It is to some extent historical, as several of 
thé characters, Ludovica Sforza, Duke of Milan, Chevalier Bayard 
and others, are well-known historical personages. In bringing 
them on the scene he has adhered pretty closely to the generally 
accepted estimate of their disposition and their worth, while he 
has availed himself of all the picturesqueness of the life of the 
time. The first chapter takes us into the fencing school of agreat 
master of the sword ; the great Venetian pageant of the Marriage 
of the Sea is described in another ; there are dealings with astron- 
omers, monks and alchemists. Mr. Astor has improved in style 
and in ability to construct an interesting narrative. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE Last ASSEMBLY BALL, by Mary Hallock Foote, 
is an attempt to show us Western manners and methods, under the 
veil of fiction, from a new point of view. This is that of a youth 
from the ‘“‘ barren, barren shore’? of Mamaroneck, who has been 
jilted by his sweetheart, and who—no wonder—finds the West less 
cheerful and less free than the old and settled East. Th injured 
susceptibilities of the ‘‘ tenderfoot’ are here placed in evidence in 
a manner interesting especially to Eastern readers who wish to 
know how the West would really appear to themselves were they 
living there. A shorter story, ‘‘ The Fate of a Voice,” which fills 
up the measure of the volume, is more attractive as a tale and is 
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more artistically told. The heroine comes from the West to the 
East with high hopes in her future as a singer, which vanish with 


her voice in the foggy air of Boston, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) . 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY, by Margaret L. Woods, is 
published in Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure Moments Series. It is 
not a pleasant story, dealing’ with the crimes and sufferings of 
some English rustics who go to the bad in London, but it 
fits moral, and is at times interesting. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BARON 
Trump bear a wonderful family likeness to those of the great 
Baron Munchausen. Baron Trump has a dog, “‘ Bulger,” who 
accompanies him on his wanderings in the ‘‘ Land of the Wind- 
Eaters” and other curious and little known countries. The author, 
Colonel Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of The Book-Maker, and 
otherwise a well-known man of letters, in this amusing volume 
for children shows a lively imagination and an easy, fluent style 
which seem to fit him specially for this difficult kind of writing. 
There are pen-and-ink illustrations by George W. Edwards. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, by Frank R. Stockton, 
boys and girls, and papas and mammas as well, may very com- 
fortably make the tour of Western Europe without leaving their 
own fireside. Mr, Stockton makes his first stop at Avignon, where 
he plumps us full into the Middle Ages and the old Papal court. 
From this French Rome he 4 over the Alps to Genoa, where he 
seems to have instigated Mr. Pennell to draw a view, where you 
look, at once, up at the dome of the church and down on the stalls 
in the square. Little Pisa and great Rome come next, with distant 
views of the leaning tower, like a fence-post stuck in the ground 
awry, and of St. Peter’s framed in by the trees of the Pincian Hill. 
We go round about the Bay of Naples, and see Vesuvius smoking 
over the ruins of Pompeii. We see St. Mark’s pigeons on the 
plaza in Venice, and baker boys in the old market of Florence 
carrying loaves as long as themselves, We get a glim of 
Switzerland on the way back to Paris, and from the Champs 
Elysées we repair to Pall Mall, and so return home after doing 
the Rhine and the Low Countries. The illustrations are uncom- 
monly good for this class of book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Up AND DOWN THE BROOKS, by Mary E. Bamford, 
is a handy little volume, well printed on good paper and contain- 
ing much information about fresh water insect life, scorpion bugs, 
water-skaters, slugs, caddis-worms and dragon-flies. There are 
numerous diagrams. In the ‘‘Riverside Library for Young 
People,” to which the volume just mentioned belongs, is also 
published Florence A. Merriam’s collection of charming essays, 
“ Birds through an Opera Glass.” It tells us how to identify 
many of our most interesting native birds without shooting them 
or learning all the small points of anatomy and all the hard words 
which ornithologists have invented to describe them. It is illus- 
trated with neat wood-cuts. (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) 


NURSERY FINGER PLAYS, by Emilie Poulsson, are a 
number of new baby games to be played with the fingers, 
modelled on the old and well-known games of “ Five little Pigs,” 
and the like. The subjects are such as ‘‘ The Mice,” ‘‘ The Hen 
and Chicks,” ‘‘ The Sparrows,” “Making Bread” and “ Santa 


Claus.” In each the fingers are made, with much ingenuity, to. 


represent the subject in various actions and circumstances, The 
book is fully illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, and the words have 
been set to music by Cornelia C. Roeske. (D. Lothrop Co.) 


BABYLAND comes to us in an illuminated cover, with 
a wreath of blossoms about two little girls and a doll. The con- 
tents are extremely varied, including short stories, verses and 
pictures of all sorts and sizes. Here we have alittle American girl 
making the acquaintance of a little Eskimo, and on the opposite 
page another little girl much put about by the antics of a Japanese 
doll. There are shadow pictures of flax flowers, reaping-hook, 

inning-wheel and distaff to illustrate the making of ‘* Baby’s 

hirt.”’ There are cat babies, sheep babies, a Chinese baby on a 
buffalo, and a baby moth, just out of the cocoon, which is to make 
silk for ‘‘ Baby’s Sash.” It will furnish amusement for a whole 
year. (D. Lothrop Co.) 

THREE LITTLE MAIDs, by Mary Bathurst Deane, is 
also published by the same company. It is a story of three little 
English girls who live in ‘‘ Acacia Cottage,’’ which has red tiles 
poe a garden wall on which Rosalind and Marjory are in the habit 
of taking a promenade now and then. It is illustrated with pho- 
tographic reproductions of India ink drawings by W. Small. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE (sixth of the series) 
includes as many good things as any of its predecessors. Let us 
in particular point to the ‘* Sketch from Nature,”’ which might also 
be called ‘‘ A Romance without Words ;” the picture of Queen 
Victoria and a rook-like gentleman in court dress ‘‘ Making a 
Knight of It ;” that of ‘‘ A Heavy Bank Deposit,” an old gentle- 
man deposited in a snow-bank; the ‘‘ Aztec Fragments ;” the 
short but pithy conversation between Mr, Tynchaser and the Opu- 
lent Widow; the gentleman who “ wants to be outside when it’s 
raining girls ;” ‘‘ The High-Bred Manon a Low-Bred Horse’ and 
his opposite, and ‘‘ The Poet's Corner,” an admirable still-life 
study of waste basket, broom and a litter of rejected mss, One 
of the best of the good things is the last, in which Miss Gushynge 
requires her admirer to repeat to the old gentleman through a 
speaking-tube his lovely verses about love. iF. A. Stokes & Bro.) 


A Lost WINTER, a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
with sketches of Florida scenes, palm groves, lily ponds, stretches 
of barren sand and gleaming river, old buildings and moss-hung 
trees, framed with Floridan winter blooms, orange, camellia, rose 
and trumpet vine, is presented by Lee & Shepard in an oblong 
quarto volume in covers of gilt cloth, THe Woo1na OF GRAND- 
MOTHER GREY, a poem of old-time home life, by Kate Tannatt 
Woods, illustrated by Copeland, is also among the holiday issues 
of the frm. The engravings show the young Mr. Grey making 
his way through the snow-drifts, and afterward trying on the 
wedding ring by candle-light, and his respected father-in-law, 
nothing loath, tapping the cider-cask in the cellar, with other such 
scenes, corn popping and the like, enough to rejoice the heart of 
lovers of the good old times. 


AMONG the trade catalogues we have received lately, 
the handsomest is that of M. H. Birge & Sons, of Buffalo. -The 
illustrations, both colored and in black and white, are sketchy but 
quite artistic, and the printing and general effect of the pamphlet 
is most attractive. 


STRENGTH : HOW TO GET STRONG AND KEEP 
STRONG, by the late Richard A. Proctor, gives a short description 
of the chest and the muscles attached to it, and of the muscles of 
the legs and arms; directions how to reduce fat and build up 
serviceable bone and sinew, and notes on rowing, learning to 
swim and on female dress, (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


THE ART OF DANCING, by Judson Lause, gives a full 
description of most of the dances now fashionable, together with 
chapters on Etiquette and on the History of dancing. There are 
a few illustrations, not very beautiful, but doubtless useful to 
learners, (Belford, Clarke & Co,) 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 


Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED ABOUT FUR- 
NISHING AND DECORATING. 


BACHELOR, Newark, N. J.—(1) A mantel-piece where 
no opening exists looks and is asham, Instead of this get for 
your bric-a-brac a plain, substantial cabinet with plenty of shelves, 
or, if this is too expensive, a set of well-constructed hanging 
shelves. (2) For your little bedroom, tint the ceiling with light 

green ; have the cornice old oak brown, the wall-paper 
frieze three feet deep, of golden olive tone, with picture mould- 
ing at the base of the same ; the wall below the frieze papered a 
dull neutral green approaching the sage tint. Haveno gold in 
the paper. Surbase should be black, and the rest of the wood- 
work paint a dull, dark reddish brown. The overmantel would 
look well in antique mahogany or ebonized cherry. (3) Paint 
the wall of your little sitting-room sage. green, and the surbase 
dull Indian red, without gloss. No dado is necessary, but you 
might have a frieze of rich olive green and a black picture-strip 
at the base; paint the ceiling greenish buff, 


B., Troy, N. Y.—Paint all the woodwork a warm, 
light brown—of two shades if you please. The ceiling may be 
light buff, the 
cornice russet 
brown, which 
would harmonize 
with a greenish 
gray or olive 
green, either of 
which would be 
a good color for 
the walls. In- 
stead of a frieze 
use a gold pic- 
ture moulding 
about three inch- 
es deep. 


S., Cleve ; 
land, O—(1 
Cover the 
ture with raw silk 
of some quiet 
tone. Such as 
comes fifty inch- 
es wide and is 
sold at $1.75 to 
$2 a yard would 
be good enough. 
(2) Greenish 
‘*old gold” sat- 
teen or lining 
silk would be 
suitable for your 
dark green cur- 
tains. (3) Use 
olive or sage col- 
or for the walls, 
and curtains of a 
low tone of red, 
with bands of 
gold.” 


H. F., Bos- 
ton.—(1) Forthe 
sitting-room cur- 
tains use ‘old 
with 

nds of peacock 
biue plush, (2) 
Over your ma- DESIGN FOR CHINA CLOSET AND 
hogany dressing BOOK-CASE COMBINED. 
table a scarf of 
peacock blue (PUBLISHBD FUR S,, CLEVELAND, 0.) 

lush (with 
ringe for the 
ends only) would look well. (3) Unless the floor is in good 
condition it is best to carpet it. A good floor may be stained 
and wax-finished, all cracks and openings being carefully filled 
with colored putty. 


SUBSCRIBER, Baltimore.—(1) The curtains should be 
banded with a nine-inch strip of ‘* golden olive’’ silk plush, twelve 
inches from the top of curtains, and a similar strip, fourteen 
inches wide, should be put on fifteen inches from the lower edge. 
(2) There is no reason why oak should be used by preference for 
the dining-room, except that it is believed that there everything 
should have a substantial appearance, and oak is typical of 
strength, 


S. P. A., Philadelphia.—* A rag portiére of silk after 
the manner of a rag carpet” cannot be woven more than a yard 
wide, and is therefore seldom used except across a narrow door. 
The silk is cut not quite an inch wide, the two ends overlaid and 
sewed flat. The colors are usually sewed indiscriminately to- 
gether, which gives a Turkish-rug appearance to the portiére. 
The balls are wound a pound each. An ordinary rag-carpet 
weaver can do the work, and he will tell you how many pounds 
are needed for a yard. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF PICTURES. 


DyYNAMO, Brooklyn.—It is claimed that the light 
produced by electricity gives the same spectrum as does the sun, 
and consequently does not effect any change in the appearance of 
the colors. This is probably true ; but an experiment at the Paris 
Salon two or three years ago showed that the electric light does 
not treat the pictures with fairness. Those nearest the apparatus 
—the “‘ skied”? ones—were the only paintings properly lighted, 
and no one but their authors appreciated the unlooked-for prom- 
inence they received. At the same exhibition the sculpture in the 
garden at the Salon had strange shadows thrown upon it, and it 
is said that it looked most ghostly. 


HOW 70 BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR. 


S. F., Boston; “SUBSCRIBER,” Toledo; H. P. ; 
S. T.:S.; “STUDENT,” and others.—The following are the di- 
rections issued by one of the companies for the 


instruction of those, like yourself, who ‘‘ wish to learn how to go 
to work to become an illustrator’ and ‘‘ want to know in what 
the requirements for drawing for the photo-engraving processes 
differ trom those for ordinary pen-drawing:” A highly-finished 
smooth and white surface is necessary to ensure good results. Use 
good Bristol-board, the finest grade procurable. For some kinds 
of work the “‘ B. D.” (Ben. Day) ‘‘ Double Enamelled Scratch 
and Drawing Board ”’ serves an excellent purpose, as the darker 
masses may be laid on with a brush and lightened afterward b: 
white lines, which are produced by scratching through the in 
and enamel with a steel point. For use upon this paper the ink 
will be improved by adding to ita small quantity of glycerine. 

Provide yourself with black ink. India ink will do if perfectly 
black and free from gloss. A brilliant engraving, with sharp, 
regular lines, cannot be expected from a feeble drawing, done 
with pale ink on rough paper. Pale black or yellow brown or 
bluish lines will inevitably come out weak or broken and ragged 
in the engraved plate. All lines, therefore, should be per/ectly 
b/ack—not necessarily coarse or heavy, but indispensably black. 
Some lines may even be as fine as the diamond point could make 
them, but they must be purely black. In producing shades of 
color it is not always necessary to strengthen the lines. Beautiful 
gradations are sometimes produced by widening or narrowing the 
spaces between very fine lines. 

Steel pens are always best, making smoother, finer and more 
even lines thanany other. Gillott’s, Nos. 170 and 290, are particu- 
larly recommended. 

Drawings should always be made considerably larger than the 
plate to be engraved. For the more sketchy styles of work one 
third larger will answer, and for comic sketches, in particular, 
drawings of the same size as the desired engraving will sometimes 
do. But for all careful and finished work—for the very best style 
of engraving—the drawing should never be less than twice the 
length and twice the breadth of the desired plate. 

A great saving of time is accomplished by at first laying in the 
darker masses perfectly black with pen or brush, and afterward 
getting the gradations by drawing in white lines with the pen, 
using invariably Winsor & Newton’s best flake white. 

Never go over a line the second time until the first is perfectly 
dry. In using India ink get a highly-sized article, and to improve 
it use a few drops of prepared ox-gall. 

Care upon the following points will save both yourself and the 
engravers of your work much annoyance and even embarrass- 
ment : 

1. Never make drawings in reverse. 

2. Always make sets of drawings to the same scale whenever it 
can be done. 

3. Never cross-hatch or re-enforce a line or lighten with white 
until the lines previously drawn have become perfectly dry. 

4. Take care to leave no pencil marks or any lines, dots or 
blotches that are not to come out in the plate ; but in removing 
any of these, be careful not to disturb any of the lines of the 
drawing. 

5. Have a blotting-pad always underthe hand. This will keep 
your copy clean, but it should never be used to take up ink from 
your drawing. 

6. In every case do not fail to leave a margin of half an inch 
around the drawing, so that it may be tacked to the camera- 
board without injury. 


MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


S. E., Troy, N. Y.—Most of the illustrations in such 
Magazines as Harper’s and The Century are wood-engravings ; 
but many are fac-similes of pen and sometimes crayon draw- 
ings, reproduced in miniature by the photo-engraving proc- 
ess, The originals from which the wood-cuts are made are 
usually large oil sketches in black and white, which are photo- 
graphed down upon the box-wood block, and the engraver works 
over them with the artist’s original design before him as a guide. 
This is an American method, introduced by the publishers of The 
Century magazine. Under the old régime the artist was required 
to make his drawing upon the block, which was prepared by a 
coating of Chinese white, upon which he would draw witha lead- 
pencil, working in the shadows with India ink. The great dis- 
advantage of this method was that the engraver gradually cut 
away the artist’s design, leaving himself no guide. 


PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING. 


S., Boston.—(1) You must first wet the photograph, 
background and all, evenly over with clear water, using a large 
sable brush in the same manner that you would use it if charged 
with color for a wash—just as carefully, for you do not want to 
soak one part and slight another. If the surface has taken the 
water at all, as an oily surface would, prepare a little thin gum- 
arabic water—so thin that it will pour like clear water—and stir 
one drop of ox-gall in each tablespoonful to be used with the 
colors. (2) For the drapery you must use transparent washes 
that will preserve every fold and every shade that the camera has 
given. Lay each portion on with a tolerably full brush, bringing 
it just as far as it ought to come, and no farther. Keep the 
shadows warm, merely cooling the edges. For instance, the 
shadows in blue drapery tend somewhat toward purple, or even 
brown, which means that they borrow warmth from red. On the 
same principle, the shadows on yellow want raw Sienna and 
warm sepia, and those on orange, burnt Sienna and rose madder. 
Scarlet and crimson drapery want the richest browns and purple 
in the deep shadows. The most brilliant portions of scarlet 
should first be washed with cadmium and then with vermilion. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OILS. 
S. A., Troy, N. Y.—-For a child’s complexion of me- 


dium tone use silver white, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder lake 
and cobalt, for the lightest parts, adding a very little raw umber 
to tone the crudeness. For the shadows, take raw umber, ivory 
black, yellow ochre, vermilion and cobalt ; mix with white when 
necessary. ‘For a very fair complexion a little of Schénfeldt’s 
light cadmium is needed. If a very rich tone of flesh is required, 
add light red. 


STUDENT, Harlem.—(1) Keep the lights for the last, 
as they lose their freshness if paintedin too soon. (2) For the lips 
use vermilion, madder lake, a little white and raw umber. In 
the shadows add cobalt and a very little ivory black, omitting 
vermilion. The high lights in both upper and lower lips should 
be touched in smartly with a finely pointed sable brush of firm 
texture. The lower lip is always redder and warmer in tone than 
the upper. After painting the mouth in its local tone, add these 
crisp touches, using vermilion, madder lake, white—a little white 
and the least bit of ivory black to prevent crudeness. 


H. S. F., Boston.—(1) Blond hair is modelled with a 
very light tone of ivory black and indigo. Sometimes the ivory 
black will suffice, sometimes the indigo. You pass over it a gen- 
eral tone of Naples yellow or yellow ochre. When the general 
tone, which is the tone of the light, is made by yellow ochre, the 
shadows are produced by lake and Naples yellow, and when it is 
made by Naples yellow, we must, in order to draw the colors, 
employ yellow oes and Italian earth. (2) Very black hair, the 
lights ot which are blue, is made with warm tints, such as Sienna, 
lake, bitumen. The general tone is made with indigo, and the 
shadows touched up with Italian earth and lake, 
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CRITICISM OF A PORTRAIT. 


Sir: Enclosed please find money order for four dol- 
lars, your fee for criticism of the portrait in oils which you will 
receive by mail. 

Two years ago I began to study oil painting from books, 
having no other teacher. Lately I tried portraiture. The por- 
trait I sent you is one of a few I have painted. I hope, sir, in 
your criticism you will tell me how to remedy the many defects 
no doubt you will find. silaclid 

Taking each feature separately of the head in oils you send for 
criticism, we must begin by saying that not one of them is really 
in drawing. The eyes do not look in the same direction, and no 
attention has been paid to form either in the upper or lower lid. 
Supposing the face were turned fully toward you, it would be 
found that the eyebrow on the narrower side started much 
nearer the nose than the other one. There is no modelling 
about the nostrils or wing of the nose, and the line down the 
edge is much too pronounced. The mouth is carried too far 
along on the side turned away; it could only so appear in 
a full face. It is also much too hard, especially at the corners. 
There is no play in the features. The ear should take the 
same direction as the line of the nose; it is given as though 
the head were in direct profile. The outline of the chin and 
of the lower jaw is entirely out of drawing, and gives the im- 
pression of a swollen face. No allowance has been made for the 
throat, and the arms are so small that they would agree better 
with a head half the size. If the flowers are intended for roses, 
they should be much larger; they are now no bigger than daisies. 
In placing the sitter, the light should have been less diffused ; 
there is no contrast of light and shade. This is especially notice- 
able in the hair, which should have been laid in first in broad 
contrasting masses and afterward worked up with more delicate 
touches. The technique is altogether too smooth, There is no 
texture about it whatever, and you have apparently used too 
much medium of some kind, as the painting looks sticky. The 
white drapery is too thick and heavy. Toobtain transparency, the 
shadows should be thin, clear and sharp, not necessarily dark ; 
and the lights "should be crispj'and brilliant, the color being 
loaded on for the highest lights. The actual coloring is soft and 
pretty, but it lacks contrast. 

Do not let our criticism discourage you. Let it rather stimu- 
late your efforts in your next attempt. If you are within reach of 
a good art school, by all means attend it, and take a thorough 
course of drawing, working from the cast. 


VARNISHING AND “‘ GLAZING.” 


SiR: Will you please tell me whether the paintings 
of the old masters were varnished, and (2) do all artists varnish 
their oil paintings? (3) Why? (4) Would not simply oiling out do 
just as well? (5) What colors must be used to 
glaze, and when and how is it done? Musta 

icture be glazed after it is varnished or oiled ? 
hat kind of oil must I use? 
J. C .K., Ahnapee, Wis. 


(1) The old masters undoubtedly varnished 


down upon the embroidery with drawing-pins and rub off the 
pattern with drawing-wax. In default of the right kind of wax, 
the bowl or handle of a spoon, or a large silver coin will serve the 
purpose equally well, as will also some powdered graphite or 
charcoal. The outlines will not of course, in any case, be very 
clearly defined upon the paper, and will have to be gone over and 
carefully supplemented afterward with a pencil. Taking off the 
pattern with charcoal or graphite is less injurious to the embroi- 
dery than rubbing it off with wax or metal, as the pressure re- 
quired in the latter case flattens the needle-work very considerably. 
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OVERMANT:EL TO HOLD FRET-SAWN PANELS, 
given in the September and October Numbers of The Art Amateur, 
(PUBLISHED FOR SUBSCRIBER,”’ TROY, N. Y.) 


As soon as you have fixed the lines of the pattern by drawing 
them over with ink, it is ready for use. 


WOOD-CARVING. 


M. E. W.asks: Could you give me an idea how long 
it would take an experienced carver to do either of those frames 
the designs of which you gave in the November number? Do 
you think it possible that a person could carve furniture after a 
little practice ? M. E. W., Dover, N. H. 


Either frame could be carved in two or three days by a person 
who thoroughly understands his business; but that is not the 
work for a beginner. 


Wood-carving is perhaps the simplest of all 


same place repeatedly, and make straight, clean grooves. Next 
try and gauge some circles in the same way. After a few even- 
ings’ practice you will be able to carve a simple panel in relief 
without modelling, and in six weeks, with continued practice, a 
broad design after the style of the chair-back given in the supple- 
ment of the November number of The Art Amateur. Furniture 
is generally carved before it is put together; yet yoa could carve 
asimple design in five or six weeks, providing you can find a way 
to hold in position the article you are about to carve. 


M. R., Logan, O.—The drawings as we published 


them are all that are necessary as a guide to the wood-carver. 


BEWARE OF THIS FELLOW, 


SiR: Can you give me any information about a young 
man who calls himself George F, Gilbert, from Saybrook, 
Conn. ? 

He came to our place last August, and solicited subscriptions 
for The Art Amateur. He said he was getting up clubs of ten, 
and offered the paper to us for $2.00 a year, to begin in Septem- 
ber. Another young lady and myself said we would take it, and 
each paid him the $2.00. He gave us receipts, and it all looked 
fair and square, but we have heard nothing from it. I have writ- 
ten to him at Saybrook, but have had no reply. Then I wrote 
the postmaster there if he knew such a person, telling him why I 
had written, but I have heard nothing from him. 

It is very provoking to be cheated out of the money in this 
way. L. W., Stonington, Conn. 

We know nothing about this person. Any one who offers you 
the magazine at $2.00 a year must be aswindler. We have no 
such rate for anybody, no matter how many clubs he might send 
us. It is a pity that you have been imposed on; but you should 
know that it is never a wise thing to pay out money to a perfect 
stranger. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


R. G., Manhattanville—The concern making “ The 
Studio China Kiln” (F. A. Wilke, Secretary, Richmond, Ind.) are 
an establishment with large capital, long experience, and a 
thoroughly organized plant for their business. 2. 


H. H., Cincinnati.—You have probably used too much 
flux, or applied too thickly some color that should be thinly used. 
Another firing would be pretty certain to cause more blistering 
and cracking, and thus aggravate the evil. The only thing you 
can do is to send the piece to a decorator and have the color all 
removed, and then paint it over again from the beginning. 


“SUBSCRIBER,” Newark, and others.—The larger 
butterfly given on page 121, last month, is a small species of 
swallow-tail, The colors needed for painting it on china are 
ivory and silver yellow, orange red, ultramarine 
blue, sepia, dark brown and black. For the 
smaller butterfly, the plain part of the wings may 
be put in with yellow brown, to which adda little 


yellow. For the markings use purple No, 2 and 


their pictures. Some of them even mixed var- 
nish with their colors—a dangerous practice, as 
the badly cracked condition of the pictures so 
treated testifies. The cracking in most cases is ¢ 
due to other causes, however—overheated rooms 
and unskilful revarnishing. (2) Artists varnish 


black mixed, 


M. B., Goliad, Texas.—(1) Yes; “ fat 
oil and fat oil of turpentine” are ‘the same 
thing,” insomuch that whenever fat oil is men- 
tioned in china painting it is intended that you 
should use fat oil of turpentine. You may not 
be aware that any one can make fat oil of tur- 


their paintings only after they have become thor- \ \ ti fi h he 
lowed to elapse. (3) Varnishing is not only to 4 : d 
reserve the painting, but to bring up colors that o. } eas obtained merely by allowing turpentine to stan 

brilliancy. ‘*Oiling out” is sometimes re- ar 2 evaporate. MEK, BS 
if aston in to any great degree lously free from dust. (2) Camel s-hair brushes 
before the necessary interval has expired previous 7 O'S § - we are generally used for china painting and fitch 
to varnishing; but the effect of this treatment for F 
is very temporary. Spirit varnish only should 
be used. That of an inferior quality will tend to H => nay ent 
(s) Apparently, you have quite a wrong idea as | | Pe We Painting Notes” in the number of the 
to the meaning of theterm “ glazing,” as applied | || 
wp SREP B,, Rochester, N. ¥—(1) Let th 
painting, and has nothing whatever to do wi // on B. ochester, N. ¥.— e 
varnishing. As a rule, it refers to putting a thin ? background for your Souvenir” rose be warm 
coating of some transparent color over an opaque oe — - \ gray, made by mixing two parts of sky blue with 
one after the latter is perfectly dry. By this = = one of black, or a greenish gray made by mixing 
means warmth and richness can be imparted to | i — brown, green and black. For the pink of the 
certain dull-looking colors, coolness can be im- = = —= J rose use light carmine delicately, and for gray 


given to heavy-looking shadows. A glaze 
may be and frequently is painted into while wet. 
Such transparent colors as lake, ultramarine, the 


a to colors too hot, and transparency can | 
two umbers, Vandyck brown, burnt Sienna, are | | | 


excellent glazers. Semi-transparent glazes are 
often used to give the effect of atmosphere, vapor 
or dust. The vehicle or megilp employed may 
be such as the well-known Roberson’s medium, ity 
or any proper mixture of oils and varnish. Many il| 
artists prefer to make their own megilp in some- | 
what varying proportions of pale drying or lin- 


D 


seed-oil, copal or mastic varnish, and generally 


a little spirits of turpentine is added. | 


\ 
\ 
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BROMIDE PRINTS AND SILVER 
PRINTS. 


SUBSCRIBER, Rome, N. Y., asks, “ What 
is the difference between a bromide print and a 
solar print?” A solar print, as its name implies, 
can be taken only by the aid of the sun ; the best 
bromide prints are obtained by means of artificial 
light. A bromide print is always black and white, 
and therefore preferred for working up in crayon. 
The photograph is, when enlarged, thrown di- 
rectly ona bromide paper of rough, heavy make, 
especially prepared for crayon work. For con- 
tact printing two makes of paper are used, both 
smooth, but one thinner than the other. The 
bromide prints taken by contact with the nega- 
tive are much ‘used by amateur photographers, 
as the process is cheaper and easier to manage 
than silver printing. By some the prints so ob- 
tained are preferred to silver prints, especially for 
landscape. Bromide prints are decidedly better as a guide to 
illustrators who are using photography asa help in pen-and-ink 
work, because, being in black and white, they give a good idea 
of the effects obtainable for reproduction. 


TO TAKE OFF A PATTERN BY RUBBING. 


PENELOPE, Hartford, Conn.—If you want to take a 

tern of a piece of embroidery direct from the work itself, la 
it, the right side up, flat upon a board or table and cover it wit 
letter or tissue paper. (The paper should be of a good medium 
thickness ; if it be too thick it will not take a clear impression of 
the pattern, and if very thin it is apt to tear.) Fasten the paper 
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the industrial arts. The first thing to know is just how to handle 
the tools ; the next in importance is to be sure that you have the 
best. Never buy tools made expressly for amateurs—they are 
rarely of any use. The following tools are needed by the begin- 
ner : one five-sixteenth and nine-sixteenth firmer, or flat chisel ; 
one six-sixteenth corner chisel, or skew ; one seven-sixteenth flat 
gauge; one six-sixteenth hollow gauge, a mallet, a piece of oil- 
stone, and a pair of cabinet-maker’s clamps. The tools can be 
bought of any hardware dealer. Get them ground by your car- 
penter, and keep them in the condition in which you receive them. 

For practice, take a board of common pine ; clamp it to a table 
and rule straight lines, with the grain all across the board. Take 
the gauge in your right hand and guide it with your left, and 
push it gently along. Do not cut too deep, but go over the 
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HOODED MANTELPIECE FOR AN ORDINARY-SIZED DINING-ROOM, 


shadows mix apple green with the carmine, The 
calyxes being very pale in color, mix a little deep 
blue with grass green and use this color ina 
pale wash, For all the warm greens use mixing 
a with grass green, and add a little deep 

lue to grass green for deeper, cooler greens of 
the leaves, The reddish tint of the thorns may 
be painted with a little violet of iron. (2) Use 
| from one-third to one-fourth of fiux with a// your 
| colors; you will find the work, after firing, looks 
| the better for it. Buy the flux in the tube, just 


like the paints. (3) Fat oil, or oil of turpen- 

tine, is simply the residuum of spirits of turpen- 

1) tine evaporated by exposure to the air. The 

tendency of prepared fat oil is necessarily to 

harden upon further exposure to evaporation and 

LEE also from cold. We have not found any difficulty 

in using that made by M. Lacroix, except in very 

cold weather, and then the application of heat 
would cause it to flow freely. 


WILL “W. L.” EXPLAIN? 


SiR: I noticed in your Correspondence 
columns last September a recipe for the finish of 
carved work, furnished by W. L., of Carbondale, 
Pa. I have closely followed his recipe for the 
mixture, but it resultedin a failure ; no chem- 
ical action such as W, L, speaks of having taken 
place in my experiment; and the polish also 
proved a failure. I used the butter of anatomy 
(sic) in liquid form. What I should like to know 
is, whether I should have used it in butter form. 
Will “‘ W. L.” please explain the cause of failure ? 

L. H., San Francisco. 


BRONZE CASTING. 


ENSIGN, Jersey City.—In bronze casting by the “ cire 
perdue” process the chief difficulty arises from the presence of 
air bubbles during one stage of the process, which is as follows : 
The object to be cast is moulded in wax, and the wax model is 
then covered with a matrix of sand ; the mould when set is placed 
in a hot oven, this melting the wax very gently and allowing it to 
run out of the mould. When this has been done the metal is 
poured in carefully and the work is completed. The result isthat 
not only are there no joints in the casting, inseparable from the 
use of ‘‘ patterns,” but works of art can be produced that could 
not possibly be cast by any otber process, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 


TREATMENT OF A PLAQUE DESIGN. 


S. T., Baltimore.—The issues of The Art Amateur 
containing the full-sized drawings of the designs you refer to, by 
Ellen Welby (see page 24 of this number), are both out of print. 
We can furnish the designs alone, however, on heavy paper, at 
fifteen cents each—the size of each is twelve inches in diameter. 
The following are the directions to be followed in painting the 
upper plaque : Keep the whole of the background a rather dull 
bluish m, the apple leaves being rather blue green, afd the 
spaces behind them filled in with a warmer, yellower green. The 

les should not be very bright, most of them being a light, very 
pv green, with some carmine worked in for the red parts. 

he stems of the le-tree should be a warm brown with a little 
ot worked in. Make the hat a rich warm brown, the lights 

ving a little orange with them, the shadows being kept very 
dark, with a little purple introduced. The complexion is rather 
light and the hair fair and of a rather warm tint. The eyes are 
brown, and much darker than the eyelashes coming over them. 
In the eyelashes a es deal of gray should be used, or they will 
seem too hard. The feathers in the hat should be dull yellow and 
orange. The dress is a dull creamy yellow ; the frill around the 
neck is white shaded with grays. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


K. G., Goldsboro, N. C.—Yes. We have a charm- 
ing color study of dogs, and shall publish it as soon as possible. 
More we cannot say just yet. 


J. H. B., Chambersburg.—An enlargement, for trac- 
ing, of any design that has been published in The Art Amateur 
can be furnished from this office. 


H. N. F., Boston.—The notice you request us to in- 
sert is an advertisement, and can only be published as such. 


W., Louisville, N. Y.—At present we have more 
studies than we can use of the kind you name. 


DESIGNER, Pittsburgh, Pa.—We prefer that intending 
contributors should put their own prices on all designs sent us for 
publication. Stamps for return postage should always be sent. 


H. L. R., City, must excuse us from answering his 
question. It would be eminently improper for us to pass judg- 
ment on the sculptor he names, or to give him our opinion as to 
‘*who should head the list of native artists in that branch of 
art. ” 


S. P. S., Pittsfield, Mass.—(1) The best way to fix 
charcoal drawings is to use the “ Fixatif Rouget,” sprayed 
through an atomizer. (2) The rough side of crayon ard charcoal 
is the one intended for use ; the same rule applies to drawing 
paper, unless intended for pen-and-ink work, when the smooth 
surface should be selected. : 


Mrs. E. W. P., Newark, O.—(1) We have no study 
in color such as you mention. (2) The proprietors of various me- 
diums more or less trustworthy claim for them that they will fix oil 
colors on fabrics so that they will wash. Spirits of turpentine 
answers the purpose admirably, but no other vehicle should be 
used in conjunction with it. ; 


M. E. N., CHICAGO.—(1) We do not know that any 
special advantages whatever are claimed for Vienna as a place of 
study for lady artists, though the social attractions of the city may 
count. The principal foreign schools which are attended by 
American pupils are those of Paris, Munich and Berlin, usually 
rated in the order in which they are named. (2) ‘‘ Millay ” is the 
proper pronunciation of the name of the artist J. F. Millet. 


B. F. T., New Brunswick.—(1) In painting on satin it 
is better not to cover the entire surface with the background. A 
few touches immediately around the flowers are sufficient, and 
some prefer to paint the flowers directly against the satin, using 
no other background. (2) When your Chinese white rubs off it 
needs a little gum-arabic mixed with it. Chinese white in tubes 
is not desirable. It is best to buy it in bottles. 


SUBSCRIBER, St. Stephen, Ont.—Painting on leather 
in oils is not likely to crack unless the paint is applied too thickly. 
You must be careful, however, not to varnish until the pigments 
have had full time to dry and harden. Thin the colors witha 
little turpentine in painting, and use no megilp. 


STUDENT, Lafayette, Ind.—The colors used for paint- 
ing acast gray are white, a very little ivory black, raw umber, 
yellow ochre and light red. Mix these with oil and put the color 
on with a large, flat, bristle brush, smoothing the brush-marks 
afterward with an old-fashioned blender, or a soft sable brush. 
Do ore on any account, varnish the cast after it has been thus 
painted. 


S., Portland, Me.—You can give paper the eoueiiancy 
and solidity of parchment by plunging it for an instant in a bat 
of two parts of ordinary sulphuric acid and one of water. Place 
it immediately after under a hydrant and wash it well. Then run 
it through the press and dry it. Prints on soft paper gain much 
in permanency and in appearance by being submitted to this 
simple process. 

J. P. T., Columbus, O.—The best English or Ameri- 
can millboard is often preferred to canvas for small pictures. 
Academy-board is inferior to millboard, being too limber and 
apt to warp. It is not good for large studies, but may be used 
with good effect for small paintings requiring fine finish. Hard 
wood panels are sometimes used for ‘the same purpose. 


F. S. A., Boston.—Celluloid can be had with a dull 
surface for painting on, if it be preferred. There are at least 
three distinct kinds of celluloid sold with a dull face on one side. 
The first is quite smooth, another rough and very pleasant to 
paint on, and a third, somewhat more expensive than the others, 
exquisitely transparent and very thin. We know of no pre- 
paration that would effectually dull the highly glazed celluloid. 


H. F., “ SUBSCRIBER,” and T.—The term “ still-life” 
indicates a painting which represents one or more inanimate ob- 
jects, such as vases, drapery, fruit, vegetables, fish, game, etc. 
Growing flowers can hardly come under the head of “still-life ” 
subjects, though a vase of cut flowers, composed with drapery and 
other accessories, may legitimately be so classed. Flowers painted 
from nature in the open air are called flower studies. 


A. L. W., Providence, R. I., asks how to paint the 
enamelled —. in the shape of pansies and other flowers now 
so much worn. She has been trying Lacroix’s and other enamel 
colors, She attributes her want of success to the need of a means 
for producing a matt surface. Muriatic acid is used for that 
purpose. The ground before painting is first covered with fon- 
dant. The colors used are powdered enamels, and an enameller’s 
furnace is required for the firing. 


G. F. M., Philadelphia, asks us to “give a study or 
two in pastels” among our color plates for 1890. That is not 
possible. While we believe that we have succeeded in producing 
some very good facsimiles of water-colors and oil-paintings, we 
know of no process that could give the peculiar dry and velvety 
effect of pastels. Fortunately, it is not necessary to do so to 
enable the student to succeed in that branch of painting. With 
the instructions that have been given in The Art Amateur—which 
will be supplemented by further hints—it should not be difficult 
to take some of our simpler color studies, like J. Carroll Beck- 
with’s profile ‘‘ Portrait Study’’ of a lady (December, 1885) and 
Aimé Morot'’s, full face, ‘‘ Laughing Man” (May, 1888), and 
make effective copies of them in pastel. 


F. S. A., Boston.—To obtain a practical -knowledge 
of architecture, it is certainly necessary to go through a proper 
course of study—that is, if you contemplate taking it up as a 
profession. At the same time, home study will doubtless prove 
useful in connection with work carried out under the eye of an 
efficient instructor. There are periodicals devoted especially to 
the subject (notably The American Architect), but they are 
scarcely suited to beginners, We cannot promise papers on the 


subject, as -we do not think they would be sufficiently interesting 
to the majority of our readers. We would suggest that a thor- 
ough knowledge of perspective is an excellent and necessary 
preparation for the study of architecture. 


S. P., Brooklyn.—The spray of apple blossoms given 
in The Art Amateur last month is so arranged that it would 
decorate a fan without any alteration. For this purpose use 
gouache colors, and paint in delicate flat tints, without any at- 
tempt at working up. If the design be traced off and reversed, 
so that the stems start from the same side, the flowers would de- 
scribe almost the form of a wreath and make thus a pretty 
ornamentation for a mat on which to stand a vase of flowers. 
This could be painted or embroidered in natural colors. Do not 
repeat the bee, as such an arrangement would be stiff, but 
where the points of the sprays do not quite join, place the small 
group of bees given on page 99 in our October number. 


ART INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION PRIZES. 


THE judges of the Art Industries Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia have awarded prizes as follows : 


Class 1, exhibit of figure or ornamental windows for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes—To Francis Lathrop, of New York, for two figures 
for a memorial window, a gold medal; to Tiffany Glass Com- 
pany, of New York, for the Green memorial window, a silver 
medal; to Maitland, Armstrong & Co., of New York, for the 
Briar Cliff memorial window, a bronze medal. 

Class 2, exhibit of figure or ornamental windows for domestic 
oe agg Edwin Ford, of Boston, for a billiard-room sky- 
ight, a gold medal; to Francis Lathrop, for two examples of 
domestic leaded glass, a silver medal ; to the Tiffany. Glass Com- 
pany, for excellence of color in domestic work, a brgnze medal. 

Class 4, exhibit of cartoons and designs—Francis Lathrop, for 
Teen for chancel window of Bethesda Church, a special prize 
of $200. 

Glassware Section.—Class 1, pressed glassware—ist prize, sil- 
ver medal, to Gillinder & Sons. 

Class 3, heavy cut glassware—tst prize, gold medal, to Phoenix 
Glass Company, of Pittsburg. 

Class 9, opal decorated glassware—tst prize, silver medal, to 
Gillinder & Sons ; 2d prize, $35, to Phoenix Company. 

In Classes 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 there were no entries. 

The judges of the pottery and porcelain, after having con- 
sidered the protests of several of the exhibitors against the classi- 
fication of the Rookwood Pottery, of Cincinnati, decided to leave 
the awards stand as first made. The winners in these classes, to 
whom prizes were given, were as follows : 

Class 4, colored bodies and glazes—trst prize, silver medal, to 
Dale & Davis, of Trenton. 

Class 10, general exhibit of semi-porcelain or faience— 1st prize, 
gold medal, to Rookwood Pottery; 2d prize, silver medal, to 
Burroughs & Mountford, of Trenton ; 3d prize, bronze medal, to 
Chesapeake Pottery, of Baltimore ; 4th prize, diploma, to Dale 
& Davis, of Trenton. 

In Class 8, freehand painting, overglaze, honorable mention 
was made of the work of the following: James C. Callowhill, 
Roslindale, Mass. ; Joseph Schulze, Miss Emily Cole, Catskill, 
N. Y.; Henry Brunt, Baltimore; Mrs. W. E. Burlock, Bridge- 
port, Pa.; Helen Crosby, Newton, Mass. ; Louisa Epting, Mary 
Marple, Bridgeport, Pa. ; Miss Magda M. Henermann, Chicago ; 
Albrecht Jalm, ‘‘M. D. T.,” Miss E. C. Smith, Conowingo, Md.; 
Miss Rosalie P. Bye, Wilmington; Mrs. C. S. Boileau, Mrs. 
Cecilia Bennett, Boston; Miss Leonide C. Lavaron, Chicago; 
Mrs. Arthur Carroll, West Newton, Mass. ; ‘‘ L. S. M.,” Mrs. W. 
D. Frismuth, Miss A. M. Archambault, Mrs, Louis C. Leonard, 
Cincinnati ; and Miss Sarah Levis. 

Sharpless & Watts, who were awarded several prizes in the 
Mosaic section, declined to accept them, on account, it is stated, 
of the judges’ report, in which the latter state that ‘‘they would 
gladly have withheld the greater portion of the prizes had they 
authority to have done so,” 
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